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TERMS. 

‘Two dollars per annum, payable in advance. 

Advertisements not exceeding ten lines inserted 
three times for one dollar; every subsequent inser- 
tion, twenty-five cents. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 

x+y All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c., and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

yy Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
terdistinet. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
Covniy, and the State. : ' 

x+p Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Eunds may be sent at om 
risk, by matl, taking care to have the letter prt ia an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. , 

y¢p Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, 2nd send us eight dollars, may have 4 

copy gratis for one year. 

eae are ata each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately. passed to his credit. 

yp Agents will notice that we keep an accoun! 
with each subscriber. Hence no aceounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will xetain the amount of their commission, and, wa 
ail cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

x‘p Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-pau/ 
post office stamps, Which can now be obtained at 
any post oflice. 

=¢p Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
io send large bills on New England, New York, 
Vhiladelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

x4 Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. / 

=p Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the dirce- 
tion. 

x¢p We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deayor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


Washington, D.C.- - - Par. 
Baltimore - - - - Par. 
Philadelphia - - - - Par. 
New York city - - - Par. 


New York State - - - 3% perct.dis. 


New Enyland- - - - & do. 
New Jersey - . - - 4 do. 
Eastern Pennsylvania = - - 4% do. 
Western Pennsylvania - -1% _ do. 
Maryland - - - - lg do. 
Virginia - - - - % do. 
Western Virginia - - - 14 do. 
Ohio - - - + - 2l4 do. 
Indiana - - - - - 244 do. 
Kentucky - - - - 244 do. 
Tennessee - - - - 314g do. 
Michigan - - - -3 do. 
Canada - - - - - 5 do. 
L. P. NOBLE, Publisher. 
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For the National Era. 
ALL TERRITORY ACQUIRED BY THE GEN- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT BELONGS TO THE 


United States over new territory, with reference 
to the question, (which is the greatest of our 
time.) Shall slavery be allowed in such territory ? 
I say it is the greatest question of our time. | 
view it in this way: : 

It is the question of excluding the white race, 
and substituting the black race for it, in the most 
fruitful parts of this continent. [tis the question 
of transiorming free Governments into oligarchies, 
by excluding the essential Democratic element, 
namely: 2 white laboring population- -substituting 
for it a black slave population—a political doc- 
trine of transubstantiation that the Northern 
Democrat is required to believe in. And, finally, 
this question is not like others which, if not set- 
tled properly now, can be reviewed and corrected. 
Slavery once admitted in the new territory, and the 
“die is cast”. We are bound by law, and thence- 
forward we can only say— 

“ Est immedicabile vulnus, ense recidendum.”’ 

It is an immedicable wound to be cut off with the sword. 
Mr. Calhoun has said, in effect, that it is un- 
constitutional for Congress to exclude slavery 
from new territory, because the rights of the 
States to all new territory are equal. 

The chief of those rights seems to be the right 
of the citizens of each State to immigrate into such 
territory “with their property.” The right of the 
Southern States, says Mr. Calhoun, is invalidat- 
ed, if stavery be prohibited ; for their citizens can- 
not imutigrate with their property. 

This reasoning seems specious and acute, but, 
as usual, the author of it can see the interests of 
his own section only. 

In asserting the rights of the slave States, it an- 
nihilates those of the free. It is no more possible 
for citizens of free States to go to such territory if 
sluvery he allowed, than it is for citizens of slave 
States of slavery be prohibited. One of these alter- 
natives is as certain as the other. But the exclu- 
sion of the free States, in case the slave right is 
upheld, is much more stringent and universal in 
its operation than if the right of freedom is main- 
tained ; for, in the first case, every Northern citi- 
zen is excluded from the territory, whether he 
has property or isa laborer. The South, on the 
contrary, only claims that her property-holding 
citizens are excluded from free territory. Those 
who have no property can go with as much ad- 
vantage as the Northern working man. We may 
fairly say, then, that the Northern States have 
just as good a right to consider the allowance of 
slavery in new territory as intended to exclude 
all Northern citizens, in favor of the few who own 
property in the South, as the Southern States 
have to consider their property holders to be ex- 
cluded by the law which will prohibit slavery. 
But there is another light in which we may 
view the conflicting rights of the two sections. 
The right of immigration, which we have been 
discussing, is claimed by the State for its citizens, 
and exercised by the latter with reference both to 
their persons and their property. In the case of 
a Northern citizen removing to new territory, he 
can do so provided it be free. If he owns a farm, 
he can seil it, take the money and buy a larger 
farm, because land is cheaper in the new terri- 
tory. 

If he has nothing but hisindustry and strength, 
he can go, for labor is in demand and well re- 
warded in sparsely populated regions. TheSouth- 
ern farmer, who owns his laborers as well as his 
farm, can sell both, and go to a free territory with 
as much advantage as the Northern. If it be said 
that laborers cannot be had, it is replied, that 
such a difficulty, if it should exist at all, would 
exist equally to the Northern and Southern farm- 
er, and equality of advantage is now all we are 
contending for ; but it would not exist were not free 
laborers excluded by the law which may tolerate 
slavery. But let us suppose that slavery is al- 
lowed in the new territory. 

In this case, according to Mr. Calhoun, the 
rights of his section are untouched ; but what be- 
comes of the rights of the North? They are clean 
gone. The Northern man, whose only property 
is his daily labor, who “ worketh with his hands 
the thing that is good,” is forever excluded. 
There is no demand for his commodity, the la- 
bor market being stocked with slaves, and he has 
no chance to exchange it for property, even where 
land is cheap. 

if he gets land for nothing, he cannot work it 
without buying slaves, which he cannot do, for his 
pocket and his principles revolt at it—the last 





FREE LABORING CLASSES OF THE COUN- 
TRY. 





On the subject of the Mexican war, it has been 
remarked, “that it is not the habit of our Saxon 
race to inquire the character of a war, but it is 
our habit to count the cost.” It does not belong 
to our present purpose to inquire how much truth 
or error there is in the first of these two proposi- 
tions. But that it is our habit to count the cost, 
and to estimate the probable gain or loss which 
may be the result of any kind of operation, is un- 
doubted. The Anglo-Saxon race have certainly 
been distinguished for their attention to what- 
ever concerns individual and national interests ; 
and it is to be hoped that on this continent, at 
least, they will be the first to maintain and to de- 
monstrate that those interests are indissolubly 
allied with popular liberty and private and public 
justice. 

It seems to be generally expected that, at the 
termination of the war, our Government will ob- 
tain possession of certain Mexican territories, as 
an indemnity for the expenses of the war; and, 
assuming this to be so, it is the object of this pa- 
per to inquire how such territory is best to be 
turned to account, so as, if possible, to make some 
return for the enormous sum of treasure and 
oceans of blood by which it will have been pur- 
chased. 

I shall not attempt to do this by any particular 
descriptions of the nature and varieties of the soil 
in the conquered country; as, in all large dis- 
tricts, the soil may be expected to be in some in- 
stances valuable—in others, not so. The broad 
ground and single point of departure which I take 
is simply this: 

All territory will become valuable under a sys- 
tem of free labor; it is only land of a particular 
kind, such as is adapted to the great Southern 
staples, which is valuable under a system of slave 
labor. All accounts confirm the assertion, that 
the territory likely to be acquired is better suited 
to free than to slave culture. 

But the anxiety of the South to acquire the ter- 
ritory, and to exclude the North, seems to argue 
that certain parts of it are suitable for the culture 
of slave products. 

If such be the case, it is obvious that such tracts 
Would be a very proper field for settling the dis- 
puted point, whether the staples of the South can- 
not be more profitably raised by freelaborers? The 
importance of this experiment will be admitted, 
when it is remembered that, as under the Con- 
stitution slavery is protected in its dominion over 
all the States in which it now exists, there is no 
way left for free laborers to make an inroad upon 
slave regions, except by first vanquishing slavery 
in the open field of tradeand economy. This bat- 
tle must be fought in the Southwest ; and if free 
labor loses the present chance, I cannot see but 
that slavery must continue for centuries to eat 
out the substance of the richest States in the 
Union. 

I take it for granted, as a generally understood 
proposition, that free labor is shut out from all 
territory in which slavery is permitted. The 
reasons of this are found in the nature of the two 
systems. As far aseconomical principles are in- 
volved, it is for the same reason that single work- 
men, with no capitals, or very small ones, cannot 
contend with larger monopolies. This being the 
case, the North is as much interested in having 
new territory for the expansion of her rapidly 
densifying population as the South can be. If 
either section has a greater interest in such ter- 
ritory, it is the North, for her population increas- 
es with vastly greater rapidity, because it increas- 
es not only by natural growth, but by Euro 
immigration The nature of the interests of the 
two sections is also different. With the South 
the expansion of territory is desired to provide a 
market in which to sell their population of slaves. 
The advantage of this accrues to men of property 
who own slaves, by creating an export trade in 
their stock, and preventing the decline in value, 


which will ensue when slaves become too numer- 
The interest that 
the North has in new territory is the contrary of 
this, when we look to the interests of individuals. 
It is the laboring man who is concerned that the 
population should have room to expand ; for when 
the population becomes dense, wages must full, be- 


ous for the demands of labor. 


cause the market for labor is overstocked. 


_ [tis the man of property in the South whose 
interest it is that slavery should be provided with 

tory in which to expand, but it is the free 
all v of the North who should take care that 
oasttitory shall be left open to himself and his 


y. 
these 


principles stated, I shall proceed to 


being full of liberty, while the first is not full of 
money. 

How can he work, single-handed, in competition 
with the oligarchs around, with their gangs of ne- 
groes? How can he work at all, when labor is 
universally regurded as the mark of the inferior 
race, and he feels in his heart that he belongs to 
the superior race? Is there any one who does not 
see the hardship of this state of things? 

The result of competition between free labor 
with slave labor, with all the capita! of the coun- 
try on its side, is lamentable in the extreme. The 
free laborer becomes a degraded being—regarded 
by the slaveholder as Jower in the scale of human- 
ity than even his slaves, he wanders a perpetual 
outcast from society. The operation of the sys- 
tem of slavery upon the poorer classes is well il- 
lustrated by an article printed as an appendix to 
this, taken from the Winyaw Intelligencer, pub- 
lished in South Carolina. We ask of the people 
of the North an earnest attention to that article ; 
for, if the Wilmot Proviso is not insisted on, they 
make themselves parties to a system whose result, 
if not its object, is to curse the white race with 
the social leprosy therein described. But let us 
return to the argument. 

We have spoken of the Northern laboring man, 
how completely his rights are lost, if slavery be 
allowed in the territory. 

As to the Northern man of property, it is plain 
that he cannot go to the slave country without 
buying slaves, as we have scen the Southern man 
of property cannot go to free territory without 
selling slaves. Now, the question comes, What 
right has Congress (under the Constitution) to 
compel a man to buy slaves, any more than to sell 
them? For we see he must buy slaves or lose his 
right of immigrating with advantage to new ter- 
ritory, if it be slave territory, in the same way as 
the Southern man would be forced to sell his 
slaves, or lose his right to go with advantage to 
such territory, if free. This is the dilemma which 
seems about to gore the North and the South. 
Does the Constitution warrant us in supposing 
that Congress has more right to force a man to go 
into the slave business, than to force him to go 
out of it? Some there are who think that the Con- 
stitution in some way favors slavery, as against 
the interests of freedom; that it pets it for the 
same cause that some parents may pet a sickly or 
imbecile child ; yet none would be so hardy as to 
assert that, where right is equal and law is equal, 
the spirit of the constitutional compromise binds 
us to throw the benefit of the doubt in favor of 
slavery. Since Mr. Calhoun’s proposition alludes 
only to Southern citizens as property holders, which 
is correct for him, for non-property holders in the 
South, in a civil point of view, are considered be- 
neath the notice of statesmanship, I have balanced 
that account by opposing the interests of North- 
ern property holders. The scale seems to be 
evenly balanced. When, however, we consider 
non-property holders, both North and South, we 
find that there is an identity of right and interest 
between them, and that this is so weighty in favor 
ofthe North and of freedom, that the Southern 
scale “ flies up” so high as to “kick the beam.” 
[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 





PROFOUND LOYALTY. 


Some of the newspapers chronicled with due 
emphasis the details of the President’s late tour 
to the North, entering into minutix which would 
do no discredit to a loyal John Bull. But John, 
perhaps, has reached perfection in the art of pen- 
cilling royal movements. Douglass Jerrold is un- 
merciful towards the Glasgow Examiner, on ac- 
count of a description lately furnished by that 
paper of a“ Royal Trip on the Fairy,” a little boat 
on which the Queen, to the delectation of all be- 
holders, sailed on the waters of Lock Long. The 
writer was amazed at the romping of the royal 
children—that they should cut capers, just as 
“though common blood had run in their veins!” 

“They romped about as heartily as though com- 
mon blood had run in their veins. We were partic- 
ularly pleased with the attentions paid, both by 
her Majesty and her husband, to their’ children. 
The affections of domestic life seem to find a home 
in the royal household. She embraced them with 


the fondness of the TPP mother whose children 
are her earthly all. . he children, moreover, 
seemed, like ordinary children, to keep a sharp look- 
out for the blessings of the larder, when those in 
charge of the eating department—for royalty must 
eat—entered the royal saloon, one of them carry- 
ing a tea-pot in his hand—a tea-pot very like that 





Wit 
dissuade respective rights of the States and the 


ETA ATE as mo = 


and the other carrying some eatables on a waiter. 
The children were at their heels before one could 
pronounce Jack Robinson, if @ name so vulgar can 
be associated with royalty.” 

For the National Era. 
A PSALM OF THANKSGIVING, 


Lift high your heads, ye grand old hills, 
And show your corn-crown’d tops ; 

Flutter your skirts, ye laughing rills, 
Festoon’d with yellow crops! 

Spread forth your boughs, ye stately trees, 
And let your pride be shown; 

Through meadows and in dappled leas, 
Be Earth’s great gladness known! 


For, lo! His love hath deck’d the plains 
With April’s jewel drops; 
Abrvad His royal bounty reigns, 
In Autumn’s golden crops! 
His mighty spirit rode the sky, 
On March’s coursing clouds, 
Nor any humble heart pass’d by, 
Of all His human crowds. 


Oh! never will He, heedless, slight 
The sun-burnt shepherd swain, 
Nor to the sweating tiller’s right 
Deny His browning grain ; 
For ready, ay! and ample, is 
His dole-dispensing hand, 
And various victual ever His, 
To feed His fasting land. 


The breath that moves a thousand wills 
By Him abroad is blown ; 

“The cattle on a thousand hills,” 
Are they not all His own? 

His whisper from its Winter sleep 
The “Indian Summer” woke; 

Their life the s!umb’ring seedlings keep, 
Couch’d in His snowy cloak. 


He homes the harvest: His the wealth 
The groaning wagons bear, 

And His the ruddy hue of health 
That stalwart rustics wear. 

In teeming towns, high places where 
The mighty hath his seat, 

He cometh with all kindly care 
To seatter at His feet. 


Then to the Lord lift up your lays, 
Glad creatures of his hand— 

To-day His grace demands the praise 
Of all your fatt’ning land. 

From mountain side and meadow green, 
From lake and prairie broad— 

Where’er her Eagle’s flight is seen— 
CoLUMBIA GREETS THE LorD! 


Karpa. 
a hee 


For the National Era. 


TER. 


formidable rivals, if not the entire superseders, 
of the Abolitionists in the cause of emancipation ; 
at least, their own declarations and demonstra- 
tions appeared to augur such a fulfilment of their 
schemes; but they are now dwindled down to an 
obscure handful, and we hear nothing of them. 
Why is it?” In the history of the Colonization 
Society which time has thus far written, is a suf- 
ficient answer to any such questions. It has de- 
veloped what was soon suspected by many of the 


the structure, and controlled and managed its af- 
fairs to suit the partially just ideas of some and 
the unholy and unjust desires of the majority of 


influence in the Society ; and it has at last almost 
entirely subsided into the hands of that class, 


miserable failure. 


rather sending to Africa his slaves. The Herald 


nobler examples around them for establishing a 


present day.” 


a great and good man! 


better already. 
document should not be more generally diffused 


from it known to your readers. 


modern benevolence.” Near the commencement 
he says: 


extra labor, (that is, 
which slaves general 


place them.” 


ald speaks of? Send whole gangs to Afri 


them,) and then purchase in Virginia or Mary 
land a gang of equal number to replace them ? 


his plan. 


But, alas! I find it even so. The whole plan is | years were expired, we might 


condensed there, and I must reluctantly conclud 





used by ordinary mortals, silver, With along stroup— 


JOLONIZATION — MR. J. McDONOUGH’S LET- 


e. 

@ The question is often asked, “ What has become 
of the Colonizationists?. We hear nothing of them 
now-a-days. A few years ago, they made a great 
noise in the world, and gave promise to be the 


Northern supporters of the system, who were in- 
duced to embark in it as a truly philanthropic 
and benevolent scheme, that it was not altogether 
based upon or supported by those principles of 
whole-souled philanthropy and universal benevo- 
lence which are essential to any plan for the con- 
summation of the great end they professed to have 
in view; and that, whatever was the avowed ob- 
ject of all and the real object of many, a large mass 
of pride and selfishness lay at the toundation of 


the slaveholding supporters of the scheme. Slave- one ; “SB 
9c Pe from red an possessed a large share of would have to be more diligent and industrious; 


from whom, from their position, and our sorrow- 
ful experience of thgir disposition to maintain that 
position, we have little right to expect or look for 
any other than basely selfish motives for acting 
in a cause under the guise of philanthropy. As 
long as it answers the designs of these, and they 
can succeed in securing the continued co-opera- 
tion of a few well-meaning, though sadly preju- 
diced, individuals at the North, the Colonization 
scheme will at least appear to be supported, though 
it has, no doubt, long ago been given up by many, 
having been made use of by them as an antago- 
nistical influence to the glorious principles of uni- 
versal emancipation, and in that respect proved a 


Ihave just been reading a long letter, in the 
last number of the Colonization Herald, from a 
Mr. J. McDonough, of New Orleans, « large slave- 
holder, relating his plan for “ manumitting,” or 


in its editorial notice of this letter, speaks of it as 
“serving to illustrate, by practical example, the 
steady working of modern benevolence, in strong 
contrast With the spasmodic starts and loud ejac- 
ulations of modern Abolitionism. A single slave- 
holder,” says the Herald, “has manumitted more 
slaves, has inspired them with truer views of in- 
dependence, and placed them in a wider field, with 


position and a character for themselves and their 
race, than the entire body of Abolitionists, with 
all their political influence, declamation, and in- 
vective, has been abie to accomplish, from the time 
when they first hoisted their banncr down to the 


A truly benevolent man, this Mr. McDonough— 
What unexampled phi- 
lanthropy, and immense ability for its exercise! 
Surely this man deserves the praise and warmest 
gratitude of the whole civilized world, and his let- 
ter “will surely be a memorable document,” as 
the Herald wisely présumes. It should be copied 
into all the newspapers throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, that we may all learn lessons 
from it, that slaveholders may profit by the exam- 
ple of one of their number, and that Abolitionists 
may cease their “spasmodic starts and loud ejac- 
ulations” and fruitless endeavors to teach slave- 
holders how to do what they understand so much 
It is a pity that such a valuable 


and, lest it fail of a portion of the notoriety it de- 
serves, I would like at least to make some extracts 


First, I will endeavor to give, in the author’s 
own words, the plan for this “steady working of 


“When they (the slaveholders) find, from my 
experience, that they can send their whole gangs 
to Africa every fifteen years, without the cost of 
a dollar to themselves, what master will refuse to 
do so much good, when it will cost him nothing 
in the doing of it, and afford him at the same time 
such high gratification in knowing that he has 
contributed to the making many human beings 
happy? For my experience will show, that with 
a proper treatment of slaves, the gain from their 
labor over and above that 
y yield their owners.) in the 
course of that time, say fifteen years, will enable 
their masters to send them out, and purchase in 
Virginia or Maryland, with the gain made from 
gaid extra labor, a gang of equal number to re- 


What! is this the modern benevolence the Her- 
with- 
out the cost of a dollar to themselves, after fifteen 
years of extra labor, (to purchase what God gave 


must certainly have hit on an unlucky passage, 
not meant to convey the meaning of the writer, 
or I do not rightly understand his words. Let 
me look further. This cannot be the substance of 


that the Colonization Herald holds a very differ- 
ent idea of modern benevolence from what I sup- 
posed the words to mean. I had thought that 
such benevolence as is manifested throughout the 
whole of this letter was of a very ancient descrip- 
tion; that it belonged to a darker day, and was 
now scarcely to be found under that name, even 
in the most prejudiced and slave-benighted por- 
tions of our land, let alone in the editorial col 
umns of a paper advocating a scheme of moral re- 
form. God speed the day when such benevolence 
as this will be entirely ancient, and none will be 
found that can call such dubious philanthropy by 
the name of benevolence without the blush of 














shame upon their cheeks. That there is no evi- 
dence in this letter of the smothered workings of 
a spirit that would prompt the action of true be- 
nevolence, { will not pretend to say. Such is 
breathed throughout. Thepromptings of man’s 
better nature kept in check by mammon and dark 
prejudice. It is interesting to look over such pro- 
ductions as these, and observe how far the man 
will allow his religious feelings and moral fuculties 
to influence his obedience to the more low and sel- 
fish propensities of his nature, Which he allows to 
predominate, and (though strange the inconsist- 
ency) how sincere may be this short-sighted be- 
nevolence and religion in one 80 morally blinded. 
It is just what we may expect from the better sort 
of slaveholders, who cling tothe creed of property 
in human flesh, but have enough of humanity 
within them to make them sympathize, in a meas- 
ure, with the wretched conilition of their misera- 
ble bondmen, and willing to do something to alle- 
viate it, though all the whileholding it to be their 
right to hold them as slaves. 

Mr. McDonough says, thst he had made it a 
rule, on his plantation, that no work should be 
done on the Sabbath day, (exeept in cases of ac- 
tual necessity,) but that a Idng experience had 
convinced him ofthe impossifility of carrying it 
out in practice by men held *n bendage ; and he 
saw, on reflection, much to extenuate them in the 
offence against his rule. “They were men,” he 
says, “and stood in need of many little necessa- 
ries of life not supplied by their master, and which 
they could obtain in no other way but by labor on 
that day. I had therefore often to shut my eyes, 
and not see the offence, though I knew my iustruc- 
tions on that head were not obeyed; and in con- 
sequence, after long and fruitless exertions, (con- 
tinued for many years,) to obtain obedience to 
that injunction, I determined to allow them the 
one-half of Saturday to labor for themselves, un- 
der a penalty, by them well understood, of pun- 
ishment for disobedience, (if they violated there- 
after the Sabbath day,) and sale to some other 
master.” ; 
This certainly argues a considerable amount of 
religious fecling with regard to the Sabbath, and 
of consideration for the condition of his slaves. 
“From this time,’ he says, “the Sabbath day 
was kept holy, church was regularly attended, 
forenoon and afternoon, (for I had a church built 
expressly for them on my own plantation, in which 
a pious neighbor occasionally preached on the 
Sabbath day, assisted by two or three of my own 
slaves, who understood, preached, and expounded 
the Scriptures passably well, and at times I read 
them a sermon myself,) and [ perceived, in a very 
short time, a remarkable change in their manner, 
conduct, and life, in every respect for the better.” 
So much for leniency, religious instruction, and 
a little time allowed them for relaxation from la- 
bor. 

“They proceeded on,” he says, “in that way 
for about three years, when, seeing the amount of 
money which they gained by the Saturday after- 
noon labor, I was led to calculate in what length 
of time, by labor, economy, and perseverance in 
well doing, they would be enabled to purchase the 
remaining five and a half days of the week, and 
by that means obtain freedom for themselves and 
children. In this estimate and calculation, | soon 
satisfied myself that it could be effected in the 
space of fourteen or fifteen years, at farthest.” 
All very well, this, for a person claiming and 
believing in a right of property in man. 

Next comes his calculation as to his interest, 
and he says that he was satisfied “that it was, in 
every point of view in which the subject could be 
looked at and considered, my interest. (and more 
especially if I took into view the considerations of 
satisfaction, pleasantness, and happiness, which I 
should enjoy in tending to the happiness of others) 
to do it.” He then says he made known his plan 
and conditions to his slaves, and goes on to give 
the minutix of it; the substance of which was, 
that they were to appropriate their Saturday after- 
noon earnings to the purchase of the other half 
of that day, and then, with a whole day their own, 
to work for another, and so on, until each day was 
added to the number of duys called their own, and 
the whole week, or all their time, was earned to 
-| themselves. Then he told them, that, in order 
that he might not lose by the operation, they 


and suggested that, by working an hour earlier 
in the morning and an hour later in the evening, 
they would place in his hands a sum that would 
enable him to send them out to Africa, and, with 
the amount in wages which each had paid him for 
his time, to purchase a new set of servants, after 
they had thus worked out their time, without cost 
or loss of one cent to him. He then tells us how the 
slaves gave their consent, with tears of joy; that 
they were at a loss for words to express their love 
and gratitude to him for what he had done and 
was desirous of doing for them and their children. 
This is all very natural. Give the slave any 
prospect of changing his condition from one of 
slavery, however mild and lenient, and however 
he might be attached to his master, (as these ap- 
pear to have been,) to one of freedom in the re- 
motest corner of the globe, and he will eagerly 
embrace the opportunity, though it be at the ex- 
pense of all the local attachments he may have 
formed. If, then, Mr. McDonough’s slaves were 
so overjoyed at the prospect that, after fifteen 
years’ harder service than ever, they were to have 
freedom in a strange land, how much greater 
would have been their joy had he informed them 
that he could no longer conscientiously hold them 
as slaves, and from that day they should be free, 
in the land of their birth, and might go or stay 
with him, their kind master, as they pleased. But 
no; though his conscience would not‘allow them 
to work on the Sabbath day, it did not show him 
this duty, or else he stifled its convictions. 

The letter goes on to state the successful ope- 
ration of his plan, how active and assiduous his 
slaves were in their work ; and that, in about four- 
teen and a half years, they effected their freedom, 
and (having been detained, as he says, on account 
of the excitement caused in that State by the Ab- 
olitionists, nearly two years) were sent to Liberia, 
shedding many tears at their separation from their 
master. 

In answer to objections urged against his plan, 
he says: 

“For it is founded in the moral constitution of 
man. Without hope, a certain something for him 
to look forward and aspire to, man would be noth- 
ing. Deprive him of that inspiriting faculty of 
the soul, and he would grovel in the dust asa 
brute.” 

Never was a truer sentiment expressed. Who 
can imagine the condition of the miserable, for- 
lorn, and degraded slave, doomed to labor under 
the hard taskmaster to the end of his days, with- 
cut one ray of hope, one spark of light to illumine 
the black despair in his gloomy future, one straw 
on which to rest a hope of deliverance! He does, 
indeed, grovel as the brute. What stronger ar- 
gument could Mr. McDonough have used against 
the system he supports? What stronger proof 
? | that it is alike contrary to the laws of God and 
the dictates of humanity? 

“Hope,” he continues, “ would be kept alive in 
his bosom. He would havea goal in view, con- 
tinually urging him on to faithfulness, fidelity, 
truth, industry, economy, and every good work.” 

Yes, the hope that some day he would breathe 
the air of freedom, and rejoice in the conscious- 
ness that he was a man, would be a dazzling goal 
in view, continually urging him on to any service 
that might be required at his hands. Through 
years of servile labor and toil he would double 
and re-double his exertions, that the time might 
the sooner arrive when he should be free! Qh! 
what a thrill of ecstasy we can imagine would take 
possession of his soul, whenever he would recall 
that word! What other motive, what other in- 
centive to action, could possibly be presented like 
this? How would one of us, who have never 
known one hour of slavery, sink into the very 
depths of despair, if doomed to fifteen years of 
unremitting toil in the capacity of a slave, for the 
- | emolument of a tyrant, who should demand that 
1 | length of time as the ransom of our future days. 
Oh! how would the words which doomed us to 
such long years of unrequited toil, with all the 
contingencies arising from the probability of death, 
or change of mind, or base deceit in the master, 
whose will was law, that, even after those long 
be reduced to un- 
€ | conditional slavery for life—how would the words 
burn into our very heart’s core, like molten lead, 
and crush the free-born spirit to the earth, as 
though the faint hope of deliverance so far distant 
was entirely quenched and swallowed up in the 
mass of our present calamity! Contrast, then, 
such a condition with the one before us. Born to 
a life of slavery, taught to know no law but the 
master’s will, and made to feel, from bitter e 
rience, that slaves are not to have one social tie, 
one manly feeling, one hope of reward, one aspi- 
ration for the future; and made to believe that 
such is their doomed. irretrievable condition, this 


? 


? 








darkness of which no light can penetrate ; thus 
man-destroyed, thus brutalized! Oh! if there be 
one spark of humanity left buried in the ashes of 
the soul, how would it not burn forth again with 
unnatural vigor, if so fanned into re-existence by 
the promise of a brighter day for it, though so far 
distant ; how willingly would the one-half of a life 
of slavery be made double in labor and toil for the 
promise of the other half of freedom; how short 
to them would seem the longest period of «a Peni- 
tentiary convict, with sucha hope beyond; how 
bright and blessed that long period, (which to one 
of us would be an age of misery,) with such a bril- 
liant prospect for the future ! 
[£0 BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
gFOREIGN NEWS BY THE WASHINGTON— 
FIVE DAYS LATER, 
In Italy, matters are less warlike; but the re- 
port, so ostentatiously paraded in the Paris pa- 
pers, that Ferrara had been evacuated by the 
Austrians, and given up to the Pontifical troops 
on the 3d instant, turns out to be a pure fiction. 
On the 10th instant the town was still occupied 
by the Austrians. 
Spain has exhibited a fresh instance of sudden 
conversion to a new line of policy, founded sim- 
ply upon the turn of acourtintrigue. The King 
and the Queen of Spain are apparently truly rec- 
onciled. Christina again revels paramount in in- 
fluence at Madrid, through her creature Narvaez ; 
and the question which everybody in Europe 
asks is, How long will this state of things last, 
and to what does it all tend? 
The reports from all parts of Ireland still teem 
with the most alarming accounts of distress and 
outrage. In Limerick, a collision has already ta- 
ken place with the military. An attack was made 
by about 800 of the populace, in a body, on the 
Rathkeale workhouse. A small party of dragoons 
interfered to prevent the attack. A conflict en- 
sued ; some of thesoldiers were wounded, and they 
were forced to retreat. The infantry and police 
were then called out, the Riot Act was read, and 
the rioters were dispersed, after two of them being 
made prisoners, and another stabbed by the po- 
lice. This is the first of (we fear) numberless 
affrays, which must inevitably result from the 
present alarming state of things. Assassinations, 
robberies of arms, plundering of provisions, and 
general insubordination of the people, are the 
main subjects of all the communications which 
reach us from Ireland. The Government seems 
perfectly prepared for an outbreak, by the active 
and judicious disposition of the troops stationed 
in various parts of the country; but, alas! these 
indispensable prudent arrangements will not save 
the people from their own violence. That en- 
deavors will be made in England once more to re- 
lieve the Irish people by subscription, we have no 
doubt ; but with the whole population of Lanca- 
shire progressing with accelerated rapidity toa 
state of equal destitution with the Irish, the claims 
of the poor upon property must prove again this 
winter a frightful drain upon the resources and 
capital of the country. Parliament, we feel con- 
vinced, must be immediately assembled, to take 
into consideration the state of the country. 
The reform agitation spreads apace in France. 
A grand reform banquet has taken place at Melun, 
at which 600 guests sat down. The usual speeches 
were spoken and received with the customary de- 
monstrations of enthusiasm. This manifestation 
was, however, signalized by the admission of the 
toast of the king, which hitherto has been always 
omitted at similar meetings. On the present oc- 
casion it was given in the following form, and with 
the following adjuncts: 
“To the Constitutional King! ‘The Charter 
will henceforth be a reality,’ said a former King. 
Be the word of a King sacred, as his person is in- 
violable !” 

From St. Petersburg, under the date of the 5th 
ultimo, it is stated, in oflicial reports, that the 
cholera was making rapid progress, and commit- 
ting great ravages in several of the Governments 





of the Empire. [t had broken out at Orel, Tula, 
(25 miles from Moscow.) and at Pensa. At As- 
trakan, from the 5th to the 8th September, eleven 
persons had died of it. In the whole Governinent 
of Astrakan, which comprises 31,300 inhabitants, 
upon 5,915 attacked with the pest, 3,131 had fallen 
victims. Inthe town of Saratou, 2,507 individ- 
uals fell ill of it, of whom 1,991 died. In the coun- 
try of the Cossacks of the Don, 12,651 persons 
took the disease from the 21st of July to the Sth 
of September, of whom 7,057 perished. At Wo- 
ronisch, a town of 44,000 inhabitants, the cholera 
made its‘appearance on the 4th of September, and 
at the end of ten days the number affected in- 
creased at the rate of 430 daily, and that of the 
dead 150. On the other hand, the pest had con- 
siderably abated in the trans-Caucasian provin- 
ces. At Teflis, it had almost entirely disappear- 
ed ; but it was understood that it had recommenc- 
ed with virulence in many provinces in Persia. 

Prince Mentschikow, the Russian Governor 
General of Finland, has been deprived of his post, 
and is replaced by Baron Seroffski. 

We find the following anecdote in some of the 
Paris journals: 

“Cardinal Lambruschini wrote to several re- 
ligious communities, engaging them to offer up 
prayers that the Pope might be removed from his 
state of blindness. One of these letters was sent 
to Pius 1X, who caused the cardinal to be invited 
to come and see him. The cardinal having re- 
plied that he was ill, and could only go the next 
day, the Pope sent a message that he would wait 
on the cardinal. On this, the cardinal hastened 
to the Quirinal, and, on being introduced to the 
Pope, the Holy Father placed in his hands the 
letter which he had addressed to the communities. 
When the cardinal had read it, the Pope said— 
‘You now understand that I could not go to bed 
without pardoning you, ” 

The population of Sweden amounts to about 
3,500,000 souls, and has only three mendicants in 
every 400 persons ; while, in Norway, they reck- 
on five out of every 100; Denmark, 4; in Wirtem- 
berg, 5 ; in Switzerland, 10 ; in Italy, 13; in France, 
15; and in the British Islands, collectively, 17, al- 
though in England, separately, there are only 10. 
In France, the number of foundlings supported at 
the expense of the State was, in 1844, 123,394, 
demanding an annual outlay of 6,707,529f. 12c, or 
54f. 6c.a head. In Paris, the charitable establish- 
ments afford relief to 95,000 paupers. At Berlin, 
the number of mendicants has become doubled be- 
tween 1822 and 1846; the number of families in 
that capital supported by charity has increased 
from 2,090 to 3,445. In London, it is computed 
that there are 25,000 persons who daily practice 
mendicity or robbery. 

———_.>—_-—- 
FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

Reminiscences or Dr. Cuatmers.—On enter- 
ing Kilmany one Sabbath morning, I was informed 
that Mrs. Chalmers had, during the preceding 
night, presented the Doctor with his first child. 
On meeting with him, I adverted to the circum- 
stance, and inquired how Mrs. Chalmers and the 
child were getting on. He replied, *‘ They are as 
well as could be expected; but I could not have 
conceived that an event of this kind would have 
occasioned such a stir; that so many persons 
would have been employed about it; that there 
would have been such @ running up and down 
stairs, and from one apartment to another; and 
all this bustle about bringing into the world a 
creature not three feet long.” I observed that no 
bustle would be more cheerfully submitted to 
than that which takes place at the birth of a child, 
whose utter helplessness makes so irresistible an 
appeal to our sympathy and tenderness. And, as 
to the child not being three feet long, we must es- 
timate its value as we do that of a young tree—not 
by the smallness of its dimensions, but by the 
size that we expect it to attain. “There may be 
some truth in that,” said the Doctor, smiling, but 
really such a bustle as the house was thrown into 
by this affair, I was quite unprepared to expect.” 

Of the bewilderment to which contemplative per- 
sons are liable, the Doctor exhibited a ludicrous 
instance, by coming on one occasion from Kilmany 
to Cupar, with a pair of stockings, of which the 
one was of a quite different pattern from that of 
the other. The person on whom he had called, 
and from whom I had the anecdote, pointed out 
to the astonished Doctor the mistake he had com- 
mitted. 

Dr. Chalmers’s toilet was soon dispatched. To 
the advantage which dress gives to the external 
appearance, he was remarkably indifferent. He 
might have been seen walking about Kilmany in 
such faded habiliments as would have made a 
person who did not know him suppose that his 
condition was a large remove beneath that of a 
clergyman. On one occasion, when walking to 
Cupar, accompanied by my brother, I encountered 
the Doctor on the Kilmariy road, and stopped a 
few minutes to converse with him. When I over- 
took my brother, who had gone forward, he said. 
that he wondered how I had become acquainted 





earth a prison-house, and no God, no heaven for 
them ; th cased about in perpetual despair, the 


with the beadle of the parish. “The beadle!” I 


exclaimed. “Don’t judge by the outward appear- 
ance. Tle is the minister of the parish, the cele- 
brated Dr. Chalmers, with whom any one, how- 
ever exalted his rank, might be proud to be ac- 
quainted.” 

A specimen of caligraphy so difficult to deci- 
pher as that of Dr. Chalmers, I believe it would 
not be casy to find. His letters were so shapeless, 
so unlike those they were designed to represent, 
that you would have been almost tempted to think 
that he intended to mystify his meaning and per- 
plex his correspondent. I once received a letter 
from him, which nobody to whom I showed it 
could read, and which I believe would have baftied 
all my attempts to do so, had I not been previously 
acqnainted with the subject to which it referred. 

Studious persons are sometimes surprisingly 
ignorant how to act on ordinary occasions. Dr. 
Chalmers came home one evening on horseback, 
and, as neither the man who had the charge of 
his horse nor the key of the stable could be found, 
he was for some time not a little puzzled where to 
find a temporary residence for the animal. At 
last he fixed on the garden, as the fittest place he 
could think of for the purpose; and, having led 
the horse thither, he placed it on the garden walk. 
When his sister, who had also been from home, 
returned, and was told that the key of the stable 
could not be found, she inquired what had been 
done with the horse. “I took it to the garden,” 
said the Doctor. “ To the garden!” she exclaimed ; 
“then all our flower and vegetable beds will be 
destroyed.” “Don’t be afraid of that,’ said the 
Doctor, “for I took particular care to place the 
horse on the garden-walk.” “And did you really 
imagine,” rejoined the sister, “that he would re- 
main there?” “T have no doubt of it,” said the 
Doctor ; “for so sagacious an animal as the horse 
could not but be aware of the propriety of refrain- 
ing from injuring the products of the garden.” “I 
am afraid,” said Miss Chalmers, “that you will 
think less favorably of the discretion of the horse 
when you have seen the garden.” To decide the 
controversy by an appeal to facts, they went to 
the garden, and found, from the ruthless devasta- 
tion which the trampling and rolling of the ani- 
mal had spread over every part of it, that the 
natural philosophy of the horse was a subject with 
which the lady was far more accurately acquaint- 
ed than her learned brother. “{ never could have 
imagined,” said the Doctor, “that horses were 
such senseless animals.”—-Hoge’s Weekly Instructor. 





Tur Cuorrra.—A Disinfectant—In a letter to 
the Times, Mr. Herapath, of Bristol, says: “The 
object of the present communication is merely to 
give the public opinion a right direction, so as'to 
help the future boards of health to combat this 
insidious and powerful enemy. I must at once 
state that the two most popular disinfectants of 
the day—the chloride of zinc and the nitrate of 
Jead, known as Sir W. Burnet’s and Ledoyen’s— 
will be of no avail, although they will promptly 
remove ordinary putrid efiiuvia. The only chem- 
ical preventive [ depended upon, in my numer- 
ous exposures to the virus, was chlorine gas; and 
this believe to be a perfect one, if the fumigation 
is complete. I invariably passed through an at- 
mosphere of it on my return home, and kept it 
escaping in my residence during the continuance 
of the disease in the city. lL also placed large 
quantities of the substance necessary for the evo- 
lution of this gas in the hands of a Bristol drug- 
gist, who was kind enough to distribute 1,292 
quantities of it gratuitously to applicants during 
three days, with instructions for the use ; and am 
happy to say, that during that time the deaths fell 
from ten to ove per day ; and I have but very lit- 
tle doubt, that if every ship arriving in England 
from an infected place should be exposed to a per- 
fect fumigation with chlorine, we shall be pre- 
served from the infection.” 





Epucation or Ipiors—On this important sub- 
ject, to wnich public attention is beginning to be 
directed, Mr. Millard writes. “On reference to a 
return made by order of the House of Commons, 
it appears that there were no fewer than 7,636 
pauper idiots in England and Wales, on the Ist 
of January, 1847, whilst the number of pauper lu- 
natics was 10,429, showing that idiocy is almost 
as prevalent as lunacy. It is not less surprising, 
that whilst every care-has been used to improve 
the faculties and ameliorate the condition of the 
lunatic, no attention whatever has been paid to 
the hapless idiot. There are various degrees of 
idiocy, from the slightly imbecile to the perfect 
cretin; but, however varied the leading features, 
all may, perhaps, be traceable to one definite cause, 
viz: an incapacity of the brain to perform its func- 
tions This state generally exists from infancy, 
but may be afterwards produced by many causes, 
such as local injuries or violent mental emotions. 
Reason approves and experience confirms the 
opinion, that all idiots can be educated; that the 
imperfectly developed brain may be roused into 
action, and thus be madea more fitting instru- 
ment for the performance of its important func- 
tions. Enfeebled health, and consequently great 
distate for exertion, are common to idiots; it is, 
therefore, primarily important that the general 
health be improved ; and it has been shown that 
this can be effected by careful attention to dict, 
cleanliness, exercise, the slight use of medicines, 
&c. The imitative rather than the inventive fac- 
ulties of idiots must be cultivated. By these 
means, their dormant powers may be aroused, and 
their minds rendered capable of instruction. They 
can be fitted to occupy subordinate spheres in the 
common duties of life, and become at last suscep- 
tible of religious impressions.” 





A Femace Army.—l may be permitted to make 
a few remarks on the army of women—(the King 
of Dahomey’s.) [t is certainly a surprising sight 
in an uncivilized country. | had, it is true, often 
heard of the King’s female soldiers; but now I 
have seen them, all well armed, and generally 
fine, strong, healthy women, and doubtless capa- 
ble of enduring great fatigue. They seem to use 
the long Danish musket with as much ease as one 
of our grenadiers does his firelock, but not, of 
course, with the same quickness, as they are not 
trained to any particular exercise, but, on receiv- 
ing the word, make an attack like a pack of 
hounds, with great swiftness. Of course, they 
would be useless against disciplined troops, if at 
all approaching to the same numbers. Still, their 
appearance is more martial than the generality of 
the men; and, if undertaking a campaign, J should 
prefer the females to the male soldiers of this 
country.—Duncan’s Travels in Africa. 





Pus in tar Kipney—An Arrorney.— Last 
week we gave an account of an outrage at Shef- 
field, under the head of “Soldiers Charged with 
Marder.” In reporting the evidence, the Shef- 
field Iris gives the following statement of Mr. 
Branson’s (an attorney, we presume) mode of 
cross-examination. Whether ignorance or flip- 
pancy, it is most reprehensible. Mr. Gregory, the 
surgeon, describing the post mortem examination, 
said the left kidney contained a small quantity of 


us. 
q Mr. Branson. 1 beg pardon, Mr. Gregory; but 
am I correct in understanding you to say that you 
found a kitten in the deceased’s kidneys? |Laugh- 
ter, in which Mr. Gregory juined.| 

Mr. Gregory. I never said so. 

Mr. Branson. You said you found a 7iitle pus. 
Did you by that mean a kitten? {Laughter.| 

Mr. Gregory. Certainly not. 





Genver anv Case or an Ecc.—The following 
occurred in a school not one hundred miles from 
London: 

Teacher. What part of speech is the word egg? 

Boy. Noun, sir. 

Teacher. What is its gender? 

Boy. Can’t tell, sir. 

Teacher. Is it masculine, feminine, or neuter ? 

Boy. Can’t say, sir, till it’s hatched. 

Teacher. Well, then, my lad, can you tell me 
the case? 

Boy. Oh, yes; the shell, sir.— Morning Post. 





Know tence is Powrr.—The following is Sir 
W. R. Hamilton’s theorem of hodographic isoch- 
ronism: “If two circular hodographs, having a 
common chord, which through or tends to- 
wards a common centre of force, be cut perpen- 
dicularly by a third circle, the times of hodo- 
graphically describing the intercepted arcs will 
be equal.” 





A country surgeon, who was bald, was on a 
visit at a friend’s house, whose servant wore a 
_wig. After bantering him- a considerable time, 
the Doctor said, “You see how bald I am, and yet 
I don’t wear a wig.” To which the servant re- 
plied, “ True, sir; but an empty barn requires no 
thatch.” 





The thin outside rind of cucumbers scattered 
about the floors of apartments infested with cock- 





roaches will extirpate them. The remedy is sim- 
ple, and worth a trial, : 


Tue “Times” Newsrarer—We understand 
that the machine employed to print the Times 
newspaper throws off about 6,000 an hour—that 
is, three papers every two seconds. Owing to the 
increasing sale of this extraordinary publication, 
it has been found necessary to invent a new ma- 
chine, in order to facilitate the printing of the 
paper; and we are informed that this machine, 
which is now nearly completed, will print from 
12,000 to 14,000 papers an hour—that is, at the 
rate of more than three papers a second. 





Destruction or a Linrary.—A letter from Co- 
penhagen states thut the valuable library of Ice- 
landic literature in that city was entirely reduced 
to ashes on the 28th ult. This is a very severe 
loss to literature, as it contained upwards of 2,000 
unedited manuscripts, and a unique collection of 
ancient works printed in Iceland. 





Mr. Hallam, we are happy to hear, has nearly 
ready for press a supplemental volume of illustra- 
tions to his “ History of Europe during the Mid- 
dle Ages” Dr. Bliss is busy with a new edition 
of Wood’s “ Athenze Oxoniensis,” and Lord Bray- 
brook with an annotated edition of “Pepys’s Di- 
ary.” —Athencum. 





“Did yon not tell me this morass was*hard at 
the bottom?” said a young horseman to a country- 
man, when his horse had sunk up to bis saddle 
girth. “Yes, I did; but you are not half way to 
the bottom yet,” said the fellow. 
For the National Era. 

LINES 
WRITTEN UPON HEARING THE NOMINATION OF 
THE CONVENTION AT BUFFALO. 





Fling out, fling ont your banners 
Upon the dancing gale, 
And let the nation welcome there 
The names of King and Hale. 
And sound the bugle cheerily, 
From hillside to the sea, 
While lofty hearts are gathering round 
‘The banner of the free. 


Tramp close, the little squadron, 
Foot to foot, and side by side, 

While our noble leaders gallantly 
Before our banners ride ; 

Eye beams eye, and brother’s hand 
Is grasp’d by brother there, 

While the clarion of freedom 
Rings out upon the air. 


Why ride they out before us, 
Those leaders, King and Hale? 
Have they upon the battle field 
Down-trodden corses pale ? 
Or have they borne the spoiler’s brand 
To happy homes afar, 
And blasted fireside happiness 
With the bloody hand of war? 


Nay! not for this are chosen 
The leaders of our band; 
Theirs is a nobler bravery, 
A lottier command— 
Tis that they dere with ringing words 
To battle with the wrong, 
And do not fear beside the weak 
To strive against the strong. 


Tis that they will not stoop to kiss 
The garments, trailing low, 

Of the foul and sinful spirit 
Whence slavery’s curses flow, 

But ever ’mid the abject throng 
Who prone and humble fall, 

They stand like pillars, stern and proud 
And scorn:ul over all. 


Rise, countrymen of Washington, 
And shake the dust away, 

And gather round our champions, 
With hearts as warm as they! 
Fling party strivings to the winds, 

Let prejudice give o’er, 
And rally round our country’s flag, 
To stain its folds no more. 


fo! freemen! fling your banners out 
Upon the dancing gale, 
And let the nation welcome there 
The names of King and Hule. 
And sound the bugle cheerily, 
From hillside to the sea, 
While lofty hearts are gathering ruund 
The banner of the free. 
Epwarp D. Howarp. 
Orwell, Ohio, November, 1847. 


si 
From the Philadelphia News. 
THE INTERESTING SLAVE CASE AT MOUNT 
HOLLY. 





FIRST TRIAL OF THE KIND IN THIS COUNTRY BY JU- 
RY-——-VERDICT IN FAVOR OF 
MILITARY CALLED ouT ! 

We subjoin a brief statement of the facts of 
the arrest of three negroes at Mount Holly, under 
the plea that they were slaves. Independent of 
the natural abhorrence which exists among us 
against slavery, the trial hus an interest, as being 
the first ever held in this country. We give the 
facts as narrated by a friend : 

This highly interesting and important slave 
case took place in Mount Holly, New Jersey, and 
was very unexpectedly decided last evening. It 
was a claim made by Mr. John Roth, a slave- 
holder, who resides in Cecil county, State of Ma- 
ryland, to recover, as fugitive slaves, Perry Licn- 
son, Noah Henson, and Rachel Pine, three re- 
spectable colored citizens, who have been residing 
fcr several years in the neighborhood of Mount 
Holly—two of them being married, and one hav- 
ing a family of chiidren. These persons were 
seduced from their homes on Thursday last, on a 
pretended claim for taxes. On arriving in Mount 
Holly, in the evening, they were all seized as fu- 
gitives, by a warrant, and taken before Judge 
Hayward. Some of their friends, hearing of the 
proceeding that night, assembled very early in 
the morning, and employed for them as counsel 
Mr. R. D. Spencer, of Mount Holly, who went 
before the said Judge, and demanded a trial by 
jury, under a recent law by the State of New 
Jersey; which was granted, and the hearing post- 
poned until yesterday morning, when Messrs. 
Stratton and Moffit, of Mount Holly, appeared as 
counsel for the claimants, and Mr Spencer, as- 
sisted by Mr. David Paul Brown, of Philadel- 
phia, for the defendants. At the onset of the 
case, Mr. Stratton attempted to prevent the exer- 
cise of the right of peremptory challenge of three 
jurors, which, however, was overruled by the 
Court. Upon the jurors being called by Mr. 
Charles Collins, sheriff of Burlington county, 
it was found that he had returned twelve men, 
and no more ; consequently, upon the defendants’ 
counsel challenging three jurors, the panel was 
exhausted. 

The claimant produced several witnesses from 
Maryland, who testified that they had known 
these alleged fugitives for several years, and be- 
lieved that they had formerly belonged to Mr. 
John Roth, sen., who, as stated by one witness, 
died insolvent, and that they now considered 
them the property of the claimant, because they 
had seen them living with him. One witness tes- 
tified that he was the administrator of John Roth, 
sen., and that he had sold these persons to John 
Roth, jun., the present claimant, by order of the 
orphans’ court. 

Upon these grounds the counsel for plaintiff 
rested their case. 

Mr. Spencer then commenced his speech for 
the defendants, in which he most energetically 
appealed to the jury, as citizens of New Jersey, 
to stand by their own State laws, made for the 
defence of human liberty. He then stated that 
the plaintiffs had not made out their case accord- 
ing to the requirements of the laws of New Jer- 
sey, for the following reasons: 

ist. Because they had not produced properly 
authenticated documentary evidence that Mary- 
land was a slave State. 7 : 

2d. Because they have not satisfactorily proved 
the title of the present claimant to these three 
persons, either by bill of sale or otherwise, and 
that either of these points being unsustained, 
must prove fatal to their case. He proceeded, by 
showing that, under these views of the case, the 
jury must pause, before returning into hopeless 
bondage three respectable inhabitants of this 
district. This speech was most ably delivered, 
and had a thrilling effect upon the large audience 
there assembled. 

Mr. David Paul Brown then followed upon the 
same side, in a most emphatic manner, showing 
the great importance of the present decision, on 
account of this being the first occurrence of the 
kind in this or any other country. He then went 
into the legal merits of the case, which he han- 
dled in a masterly manner, and fully sustaining 
the views presented by his colleague, and urging 
the importance to the jury of keeping the claim- 
ants strictly to the laws, and not to infringe in 
the least upon the rights of these unfortunate 
persons, who stood charged with no crime, save 
ae yd pa appeal was listened to sho 
the greatest attention, and appeared to produce 
great effect upon the court and jury, as well as 
al Stratton then followed for the claimants, 
in which he acquitted himself with ability, but 
did not attempt to answer the objections on the 
other side. s 

Names of the Jury—Charles Stratten, Benja- 


THE MASTER—THE 




















min Wilkins, Wm, C. Shinn, John Fairholm, 
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Phineas Kirkbright, Samuel Read, Jarins sha 
ell, Johu C. Mullvine, Wm. Pug’; Segre, 
Joseph W. Cole, name of the other n 

down. : 

The jury returned in about con Agger. 
with a verdict in favor of the Pp eng - 
the officers were about removing the prisoners, 

. of them made some resistance, or an effort to 
pos . when he was seized, and the court was im- 
mmedsately cleared of colored persons, who retired 
without the least disposition being manitested by 
them to make a riot. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
the sheriff drew his pistols, and threatened to 
shoot the citizens, if they attempted to interfere. 
The slave-dealers and their allies also flourished 

istols and dirks, and some with oaths threatened 
to shoot the first “nigger” they could find. 

Ropes were called tor, and the prisoners tied 
very securely. One of them was treated ina very 
barbarous manner, and the voices of a number of 
respectable inhabitants were raised, to beg of 
them to desist from such cruelty, While they were 
still lying upon the floor, with their hands pin- 
ioned behind them, and only a few of the citizens, 
in addition to the slaveholders and their allies, 
around them, the military of the town, who, it 
seems, had been called out, made their appear- 
ance. 

They were then conducted to the prison by a | 
military escort, and the people quietly dispersed. | 
We understand that during the night the mili- | 
tary accompanied the slaveholders to Burlington, | 
in order to secure to them the safe custody of 
their human “ property.” 

There was no reasonable pretext for this dis- 
graceful proceeding of calling out the military. 
During the whole or the trial, ulthough there was 
a large number of colored people present, they 
behaved with the utmost propriety; they were 
respectuble in appearance, and made not the least 
demonstration of attempt at riot or rescue. 

It is but proper to say that many of the re- 
spectable people of Mount Holly expressed them- 
selves as deeply outraged by this transaction, and 
pronounce upon it the strongest censure. 

















PHE NATIONAL ERA. 





WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 1S, 1847. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Subscribers to the Era are reminded, that the terms re- 
quire payment in advance, and that it will not be forwarded 
any longer than the time fur which it has been paid. ‘The 
time for which many of our subscribers have paid will expire 
December 30th, and unless further paymeut be made, their 
papers will then be discontinued. 

Only a jimited number of copies of the next volume will 
be printed, Leyoud the number required by actual subscri- 
bers, and those who intend to renew their subscriptions must 
do so befure the first of January, if they wish an unbroken 
series of the paper. 

Need we remind our friends of the importance of sustain- 
ing the Lra, at the capital of the nation, especially at this 
crisis, when in the Congress about to assemble, debates and 
proceedings of unprecedented interest will take place upon 
the two great questions of the War, and the Extension of Sla 
very? We look for promptitude on the part of subscribers, 
and hope they will use seasonable efforts to extead our list. 
NOTICE TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE WEEK- 

LY HERALD AND PHILANTHROPISE, 


Subscribers to the Weekly Herald and Philanthropist, at 
the close of this volume, six weeks hence, will no longer re- 
ceive the paper on my aceount. Those who have paid on 
the second volume of the Era will of course be entitled to 
the paper; those who shull not have puid on the second vol- 
ume, will ccuse to receive it. 1 trust all will comply with the 
terms of the Era, and thus continue subscribers. 

From a natural reluctance to part with subscribers whom 
I had the pleasure of communing with for so many years, 1 
have had the paper continued to them for this year, without 
exacting payment in advance. Bills for the amount due me 
have been forwarded, and I must believe that they will be 
promptly settled befure the close of the year. 

G. BAILEY, Jun. 


oe 


a THE TIMES, 





We publish on our fuurth page the prospectus of the 
“ Times,” a weekly paper to be issued here by Gen. Green. 
Whether it is tv be the Southern organ we know not. It is 
worth while to read the prospectus. 

saree 
THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G, WHITTIER, CORRESPOND- 
ING EDITOR. 7 
L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER. 

‘The leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of 
the question of Slavery, aud the advocacy of the main prin- 
ciples of the Liberty Party. Due attention is given to Social 
and Political Questions of general importance; nor are the 
interests of a Pure Literature overlooked. 

it aims to preserve a faithful record of important events; 
of inventions or discoveri s affecting the progress of Society ; 
of public documents of permanent value; and, during the 
sessions of Congress, to present such reports of its proceed- 
ings, as will convey a correct idea not ouly of its accion, but 
of its spirit and policy. ‘The debates on the exciting subjects 
of Slavery and the Mexican War, expected to arise in the 
next Congress, will occupy a large share of its columns, 

Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its already valuable Department of Home aud Foreign Cor- 
respondence. 

it is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, in 
the best style, at $2a year, payable in advance. 

‘Yhe generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed 
by the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has 
received during this, the first year of its existence, encourage 
us to hope for large accessions to our subscription hist. 

It is desirable that subseriptions be forwarded without de- 
lay, su that they may be entered before the approaching 
Congress. Address L. P. NOBLE, 

Publisher of the National Eva, Washington, D. C. 

VP. S.—Will our exchanges please publish the foregoing 
pruspectus ¢ L. P. N. 


cere e.mee 
4’p See the letter of our Columbus correspond- 
ent, containing matter, both important and amus- 
ing. 
hh Spe 


SOUTH CAROLINA STILL MOVING, 


South Carolina is still moving, but her appeals 
fail to arouse much feeling in the other slave 
States. Her people do not seem to be entirely 
united as to the particular course of action to be 
pursued in the event of the passage of the Wil- 
mot Proviso. Some recommend the immediate 
withdrawai of her delegation in Congress; others 
think it should remain and struggle on. All are 
agreed that it is necessary to resist, and that the 
passage of the Proviso will be just cause for dis- 
solution of the Union. But how to dissolve the 
Union, is the problem. Suppose South Carolina 
Withdraw, what good will that du her, unless the 
other slave States go with her? Willshe secede 
before it shall have been decided whether new 
territory is to be had, and, if so, how much of it 4 
Does she propose alone, as a foreign State, to wage 
war aguinst the United States for the posses- 
sion of the new territory? Surveying her sister 
States, does she observe any preparation for 
Dissolution, any manifestations of feeling, any 
movements authorizing her to expect cé-opera- 
tion? Has she calculated the possible effect ot 
a violent domestic movement of the kind upon 
all classes of her population? Does she suppose 
that Virginia, and Maryland, and Kentucky, and 
Missouri, and ‘Tennessee, would be willing to se- 
cede with her? Would these like to be the bor- 
der State, with a slave population, in relation to 
which the constitutional provision concerning fu- 
gitives from service would then have ceased to 
operate? As the secession would proceed on the 
assumption that the Federal Government had no 
right to pass a law continuing the law of freedom 
in the new territory, the secession would not, 
could not, be peaceful. The Federal Govern- 
ment would continue to assert such a right—the 
seceding States to deny it—and there would then 
be no appeal but tothe sword. Does South Car- 
olina contemplate this? Does she expect that 
Maryland and Virginia, and Kentucky and Mis- 
souri, would consent to become the border States 
in such a struggle as this? Does she suppose that 
civil war, on account of slavery, between slave 
States and free States, would inure to the ultimate 
benefit of that system? 1s there such an identi- 
ty of interests among all classes of population at 
the South as would divest such a collision of all 
danger, and give to slavery ultimate and universal 
supremacy ? 

We put these questions in no taunting tone; 
but it seems to us that the politicians of the South 
may be more inconsiderate, thoughtless, precipi- 
tate, than the People. They may not have con- 
sidered that there can be no peaceful Dissolution, 
if effected on the ground assigned by them. The 
act itself would be a virtual declaration of civil 
war. 

These inquiries were suggested by the proceed- 
ings of a meeting of the inhabitants of Edisto Isl- 
and, South Carolina, held on the 26th ultimo, at 

Which the following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted : 


Por He ABLE AND RESOLUTIONS. 
> © anomal: ne, 
of this Conf ous condition of the members 


ederacy there is no example in histo- 


ry. The long-continued and insidious attempts 
by one-half of the States to depreciate the prop- 
erty of the remainder, have at length yielded to 
an open and undisguised scheme, forever to dis- 
possess them of it. If the attention of the South 
continue to be directed solely to the repelling of 
the assaults on their domestic institutious as they 
arise, the right by our enemies to make them, and 
We to assent to a truce by compromising princi- 
ples, will soon practically become an article in the 
creed of both parties. Apart, therefere, from the 
subject which so justly engulfs the public mind, 
it is now the duty of the slaveholding States, as 
early as practicable, to re-uflirm, in the most sol- 
emn manner, the terms of the Federal Compact, 
as understood by the framers of that instrument, 
and to adopt such measures as will forever pre- 
vent their own political degradation and ultimate 
ruin. 

“The committee ask leave to submit the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That this meeting highly approve 
of the plan of establishing a Press in the city of 
Washington, devoted to the maintenance and sup- 
port of the domestic institutions of the South. 

* Resolved, ‘That the Wilmot Proviso is a direct 
and flagrant attempt to subvert a fundamental 
principle of this Republic. 

“ Resolved, ‘That should that measure, or any 
similar proposition, be sanctioned by the consti- 
tuted authorities of the nation, the period will 
have arrived for the slaveholding section of the 
country, by resistance, in the most effective mode, to 
arrest the usurpation, aud thereby preserve the sove- 
reiguty and independence of the States, and the wleg- 
riy of the Union. ¥ 

“ #esolved, That in their primary meetings the 
People of the plantation States should avow their 
determination to support no candidate for Presi- 
dent or Vice President who is not known to be 
opposed to the principles of the Wilmot Proviso. 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
forwarded to the Senator from this parish, with a 
request that he invite the favorable notice of our 
fellow-citizens of John’s and Wadmalaw Islands 
to the first resolution. 

“ Resolved, ‘That a committee of five be appoint- 
ed to coliect subscriptions in aid of the paper pro- 
posed to be established at the seat of the National 
Government.” 


> 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 





This eloquent preacher has returned to his 
home, after a stirring tour in Great Britain of 
several months. A series of letters from him 
while abroad, several passages in which we have 
marked for quotation, has appeared in the Mi- 
lennial Harbinger, his monthly journal. 

We regret, fur many reasons, the unfortunate 
events attending his sojourn in Scotland, and end- 
ing in his imprisonment in Edinburgh on the 
charge of libel. With Mr. Campbell’s doctrine 
relating to the inherent nature of slavery, and his 
policy respecting the treatment of the evil, we 
do not concur. More than once we have had 
occasion to interchange opinions on the subject, 
through our respective journals; but he has al- 
ways been a fair and manly opponent. He be- 
lieves slavery, as existing on the statute-book, not 
only an evil, but a grievous wrong; still, with 
Drs. Beecher, Stowe, and Wayland, he contends 
that there are circumstances in which slavehold- 
ing may be excusable, if not justifiable, and, as a 
Christian, he is opposed to making it a term of 
church communion. Occupying this ground, 
maintaining it by arguments which tend, we be- 
lieve, to furnish slaveholders generally with a 
plea for despotism, and at the same time abstaining 
from participation in any general system of Anti- 
Slavery effort, his position, in our opinion, is con- 
stantly exerting a pro-slavery influence. 

We say, “in our opinion.” He thinks differ- 
ently, and never hesitates to state his opinions 
frankly. Much as we may lament this, deeply as 
we do regret that the great energies of his mind 
and the whole force of his position are not thrown 
in the scale against slavery, assured that it would 
promote the interests of true religion, the welfare 
of his country, and’ honor his name in the judg- 
ment ol posterity, still we presume not to question 
his integrity. Thre is One that judgeth, and His 
judgment is just. 

Mr. Campbell was met, at Edinburgh, by a se- 
vere inquisition into his creed on the subject ot 
slavery. It did not satisfy the Anti-Slavery pub- 
lic, as might have been expected ; and the result 
was a most disagreeable collision. With the par- 
ticulars of the controversy we shall not trouble 
our readers. Wedo not think the course pur- 
sued towards him suchas Christianity would jus- 
tify ; nor do we think his defence entirely in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the religion whose 
duties he can so cloquently inculcate. At times 
he indulged in a tone of sarcasm, which could 
only be palliated by the bitterness of the provo- 
cation, and the suspicion, on his part, (we trust, a 
groundless one.) that his assailants were making 
use of the Anti-Slavery sentiment merely to 
gratify sectarian animosity. The expression in 
his reply to the challenge of an assailant, on which 
the libel suit was founded, was, in our estimation, 
most unfortunate and hasty, but not just ground 
for an action at law. The legal procedure was 
harsh, and his imprisonment most discreditable to 
ull concerned in it; and we rejoice that the proper 
tribunal soon discharged him. 

We cannot sympathize with intolerance. Not 
one word would we utter, tending to abate the 
intensity of the Anti-Slavery sentiment in Great 
britain—it is an honorable sentiment, springing 
trom the noblest instincts of the human heart. Nor 
would we have our British friends abstain from 
the freest expression of their opinions of those 
influential Americans travelling among them, 
whose position at home they believe adverse to 
the interests of humanity. Lut let us respect 
the motives of Our opponents; let us not assail 
their reputations let us give them all the credit 
We can in truth, and then, faitufully, but kindly, 
expose the evil of their position, the fallacy of 
their reasoning. ‘lhe mere force of public opin- 
ion may overawe the base upholders of a wrong, 
but it tends only to provoke the spirit of defiance 
in a bold, well-meaning, self-relying man, who, if 
in error, is likely to be rooted und grounded in it, 
by what seems like persecution. 

In justice to Mr. Campbell, we may add, that, 
having slaves in his possession, he many years 
ago emancipated them, from conscientious views, 
as we have always understood. him; that he has 
shown himself a friend to the free colored people 
in his neighborhood ; that his energies and vote 
were thrown against slavery in the Virginia Legis- 
lature, when the question of Abolition was before 
it in 1832; and we trust that, in the Anti-Slavery 
movement now about to commence in Western 
Virginia, where he resides, his influence will be 
given to the Emancipators. 











A REVIVAL OF VITUPERATION, 


From some cause, perhaps the increasing pros- 
pect of the nomination of Mr. Clay, quite a revi- 
val of vituperation has broken out among a cer- 
tain class of Whig editors. ‘They cannot find 
epithets bad enough to characterize the conduct 
of those Anti-Slavery voters, who through evil 
and good report have chosen to vote in favor of 
their own principles. Last week we noticed sev- 
eral exhibitions of this kind. Another has just 
come under our observation. 

“We have always contended,” says a contem- 
porary, “that this party was never founded for 
any good, and contend so still. What better evi- 
dence do we require of this fact than toglance at 
the men who compose the leaders of this party ? 
They are invariably those who have attempted to 
figure largely in the ranks of one or the other of 
the present political parties, ynt having failed, 
they at once renounced them, and turned to the 
Liberty party. ‘These are the men that comprise 
the leaders of the so-called Liberty party. A 
more dishonest set of men could not be found; 
yet honest men have been induced to follow in 
their footsteps, believing them to be honest in 
their designs.” 

The evidence of their dishonesty is to be found 
in their refusal to pass with the Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties under the yoke of slavery. 

The New York Express was lately seized with 
& Severe fit of economy. It was pained that the 
Abolitionists should lay out so much money for 
the printing of handbills, tickets, &c., when they 
knew that their yote would be utterly insignifi- 
cant. And so the old Jews thought it a very 
small business for the poor woman to be anointing 
the feet of Christ, when the oil might have been 
sold, and the proceeds given to the poor; but the 
little she did, eighteen centuries ago, is still re- 
corded as a perpetual memorial, honorable alike 








to her and her Master; while the names of her 
haughty censors’ have passed into oblivion. A 
good deed never dies. 


RAILWAYS. 





A Parliamentary return contains many inter- 
esting statistics in relation to the railways (63) of 
the United Kingdom, jor the year ending June 
30, 1846: 

Totalnumber of passengers” - 43,790,983 
Receipts - - - - £4,725,215 11 8l6 
Receipts for freight —- - 2,741,200 16 614 

A gross receipt of about thirty-three millions 
of dollars ! 

The receipts from the New England and New 
York railroads, in 1815, amounted to about five 
and a half millions of dollars. 

We are indebted to one of our exchanges for 
the following table of the number of passengers 
on the principal railroads in New England and 
New York during the year 1846; 

“Boston and Lowell, 26 miles, 400,886, at 314 
cts. per mile. 

Boston and Maine, 73 miles, 460,426, at 2.6 cts. 
per mile. 

Boston and Providence, 42 miles, 476,515, at 3 
cts. per mile. 

Boston and Worcester, 45 miles, 470,319, at 2.8 
cts. per mile. q 

Eastern, 54 miles, 786,756, at 2.8 cts. per mile. 

Fitchburg, 49 miles, 327,034, at 214 cts. per mile. 

Old Colony, 37 miles, 213,144, at 2.7 cts. per mile. 

Western, 156 miles, 265,664, at 2.4 cts. per mile. 

Long Island, 98 miles, 187,471, at 2 cts. per mile. 

Erie, 62 miles, 103,288, at 2 cts. per mile. 

Albany and Schenectady, 17 miles, 174,658, at 
3 ots. per mile. 

Utica and Schenectady, 78 miles, 221,815, at 
A ets. per mile. 

Syracuse and Utica, 53 miles, 155,279, at 4 cts. 
per mile. 

Auburn and Syracuse, 26 miles, 105,809, at 4 
cts. per mile. . 

Auburn and Rochester, 78 miles, 142,255, at 4 
cts. per mile. : 

Tonawanda, 4314 miles, 92,387, at 4 cts. per mile. 

Attica and Butfalo, 31 miles, 87,653, at 4 cts. 
per mile. ; 

Harlem, 52 miles, 1,508,166, at 2 cts. per mile. 

The total number was 6,179,858.” 

New Engiand understands the advantage of 
low fares. 

We are not aware that accurate statistics of 
railway accidents are kept in this country. If not, 
they ought to be. A Parliamentary return shows 
the number of accidents on the British railways 
from January ist to June 30th, of this year, as 
follows: 


Passengers killed from causes beyond their 


control - - = = - > - 14 
Passengers killed through their own fault - 8 
Passengers wounded from causes beyond 

their control - - - - - - 48 


Passengers wounded, through their own fault 3 
Servants of the company killed from causes 


beyond their control . - - - 8 
Servants of the company wounded from causes 
beyond their control - - - = 27 
Servants of the company killed through their 
own fault - - - - - - 51 
Servants of the company wounded through 
their own fault - - - - - 24 
Trespassers killed = - - - - =- 19 
Trespassers wounded - - - ~ ing 


And one person was killed and another hurt 
while crossing the track. 

Passengers killed, 22; wounded, 51; servants 
of the company killed, 59; wounded, 41. Total 
killed, 101 ; wounded, 100. 

The whole number of passengers during this 
period was 23,119,412. This is safe travelling— 
only one passenger killed by causes beyond their 
control, in every 1,651,387. 

On the Ist of May last, there were 3,505 miles of 
railroad in operation in England and Ireland, 
employing 47,218 persons. At the same time, 
there were 256,509 men employed in constructing 
some 6,455 additionai miles of road, making an 
aggregate of 303,727 persons subsisting by em- 
ployment on railroads. The London Times says: 


“When to this number is added the host of 
butchers, bakers, tailors, &c., who derive an in- 








come and a living from the expenditure of these 
300,000 persons ; when we add to these the brick- 
makers, carriage-builders, iron-workers, hewers 
of wood, &c., whose labor is demanded for the 
production of the materials consumed on these 
roads ; and, again, add in the women and children 
dependent upon the husbands and fathers em- 
ployed, we shall find that the number of persons 
absolutely dependent upon the railroads already 
completed, and upon those actually in progress, 
is not less than three millions !” 

This is rather extravagant. The butchers, 
bakers, tailors, brick-makers, carriage-makers, 
&c., derive only a part of their income from these 
roads, finding other markets for the products of 
their industry. 


—— 


THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER, NEW 
YORK EXPRESS, AND ABOLIFIONISTS, 





In all that pertains to the movements of the 
“ Abolitionists,” the New York Express seems to 
be the oracle of the National Intelligencer. That 
paper, our neighbor may remember, was profii- 
gate enough to claim the recent overthrow of the 
Conservative Democracy in New York as a Whig 
triumph. Its trustworthiness as a political ora- 
cle we should think uot sufficiently ascertuined 
to be quoted as conclusive authority by so respect- 
able a journal as the National Intelligencer. We do 
not recollect that our contemporary has ever ad- 
mitted into his columns a single word calcalated 
to do justice to the motives or policy of Abolition- 
ists, although many articles misrepresenting them 
have found currency in his columns. We sub- 
mit to him that this is a departure from his usual 
course of fair dealing. With this exception, there 
is no class of men so odicus, that he has not been 
careful, if alluding to them at all, to present the 
favorable as well as unfavorable version of their 
conduct. ‘The Mormons, with ail their degrading 
superstitions ; the Disunionists and Nullifiers of 
the South, with all their dark designs upon the 
Union, cannot complain of unfair dealing at his 
hands; but of the Abolitionists he sees but one 
side, and that is the worst. 

The Intelligencer of Saturday contained the fol- 
lowing : 

“'The Axzoritionists (says the New York Ex- 
press) are a beautiful party, and no power of the 
pen or tongue can describe the effulgence of that 
beauty. It is the only party ever got up, or ever 
known, that perseveringly and obstinately perse- 
vered in undoing all 1t pretends it would do, or 
that ever had the courage to claim to have a prin- 
ciple, and then to do its utmost to kill it! 

“"l'o show of what rich value the party is, we 
invite attention to the ofticial returns tor Members 
of Congress in Maine: 

SECOND DISTRICT. 
A. W. H. Clapp, (Locofoco,) elected - - 4,369 


Josiah S. Littie, (Whig) - - - 3,023 
Nathaniel Pease, (Aboutionist) - - - 999 
Scattering - - - - - -.. St 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
Franklin Clark, (Locofoco,) elected - - 5,266 
Freeman H. Morse, (Whig)  - - - 4,657 
C. C. Cone, (Abolitionist) - e6eon han eG 
Scattering a tarts - Si ot GG 


FIFTH DISTRICT. 

Ephraim K. Smart, (Locofoco,) elected  - 4,548 

Ralph C. Johnson, (Whig) - - - 3,852 

D. Farnsworth, (Abolitionist) - - - 1,121 

Scattering, (mostly for B. White, Locofoco) 771 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 

James S. Wiley, (Locofoco,) elected - - 4,817 


Sandford Kingsbery, (Whig) - - - 3,615 
Jeremiah Curtis, (Abolitionist)- - - 1,489 
Scattering - - - . om) Th 


“Now, in three districts, here, we see their 
votes positively electing the Mexican-and-Exten- 
sion-of-Slavery-by-Conquest Members of Con- 
gress, and in the fourth doing their best that way. 
‘rhe votes thrown away on their abstraction can- 
didates would have sent three sound Whig Mem- 
bers of Congress to Washington, and probably 
four, because in the ‘2d district? the discourage- 
ment of a triangular contest forbade the Whigs 
polling their full vote.” 

If the Intelligencer and Express disapprove of 
what the Abolitionists “pretend? they “ would” 
do, or the “ principle’ which they “ claim,” they 
should rejoice at their inconsistency and suicidal 
policy, and encourage them to persevere in a course 
so well calculated to kill their principle and de- 
feat their object.. But, if otherwise—if they really 
sympathize with their principles and purposes, and 
hold that the Whig party is pledged to these, is, 





in fact, the real Anti-Slavery party of the coun- 





— 


try, they ought to proclaim and prove the fact, 
and win over the Abélitionists to the better abo- 
lition of the Whigs, by friendly argument and 
expostulation, rather than repel them by sneers 
and denunciations. 

We have yet to learn that the Whig candidates 
in Maine occupied ground in relation to slavery 
essentially different from that of their Democrat- 
ic opponents. As to the Proviso, the entire dele- 
gation from Maine in the last Congress, Whig 
and Democratic, voted in its support. That meas- 
ure Was not a question, 80 far as we ure advised, 
in the late election in Maine. Both parties sus- 
tained it, although some prominent Whigs had 
shown a disposition to substitute the “ No-More- 
Territory” issue tor the Anti-Slavery issue. What 
reason, then, had the Abolitionists to cast their 
weight in the Whig scale? Will the Intelligencer 
explain? 





THE UNION AND ABOLISIONISTS. 


The remarks made above concerning the In/e/- 
ligencer are equally applicable to the Union. ‘The 
following extract from a communication in its col- 
umns, is a specimen of its mode of treating the 
Anti-Slavery men: 

«“ ABOLITIONISTS. 

“We have Abolitionists at the South as wellas 
the North, but with this difference: one is prac- 
tical, the other hypecritical. Slaves have been 
liberated by their Southern owners by fifties—ay, 
by hundreds—and means furnished them to lo- 
cate themselves where they thought best. For 
instance: John Randolph, of Roanoke, by his will, 
liberated more than a hundred slaves, and fur- 
nished the means wherewith to purchase lands 
for them. The purchase was effected in Ohio by 
the executor of Mr. R., Judge William Leigh, and 
the purchase money paid thereon. But when 
these slaves had gone to Ohio to take possession 
of their lands, the most strenuous opposition Was 
made to their reception by the Abolition popula- 
tion of the State of Ohio. It was but a short time 
prior to this transaction, that such were the hos- 
tile feelings between the States of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, in consequence of the slaves being enticed 
away from Kentucky and harbored in Ohio, and 
some of them passed over into Canada, that a bor- 
- war, it was apprehended, was about to take 

ce. 
4 “Who has known a Northern Abolitionist to 
put his hand in his pocket and liberate a slave?” 

We have, and many aone. At this time we have 
a letter before us from a gentleman in Cincinnati, 
stating that he has just raised a loan of $276, to 
enable a mother to purchase her slave children; 
and also sending us money, at our request, to en- 
able an old and highly respectable citizen of this 
District to secure the freedom of a slave woman, 
who was about being sold to the slave traders. 
And we know, too, that for this same object, 
a gentleman in New York advanced $150 as a 
loan, to be repaid whenever it could be. We all 
feel that emancipation in this way cannot ex- 
tinguish slavery; but we give from sympathy, 
just as we would, to effect the liberation of a rela- 
tive held as a slave in Morocco. We have known 
thousands of dollars contributed in this way by 
Abolitionists. 

As to the case of Randolph’s negroes, the cor- 
respondent of the Union is just as wide of the 
mark. We know all about the case, as we were 
living in Ohio at the time they were brought there, 
and had the pleasure of conversing with Judge 
Leigh when he was contemplating their removal. 
The lands selected for them lay in a county where 
there was a large foreign Democratic population. 
Just before the immigration of the negroes, the 
question of the repeal of the Black Laws of Ohio 
became a prominent party question, Mr. Bebb, 
the Whig candidate for Governor, having taken 
ground for a partial, and avowed himself friendly 
to an entire, repeal. His political, adversaries in 
the less enlightened parts of the State used this 
against him with great effect, and their strongest 
appeal was to the ruinous and degrading competi- 
tion of the pauper black labor of the South, and 
the injury to the State from the inroads of eman- 
cipated slaves, should the law be repealed. The 
changes Were rung upon this theme in every way 
calculated to arouse the prejudices of the igno- 
rant ; for certainly intelligent persons could not 
be imposed on by such argumentation. Justat this 


And the journalist who praises him is as fool- 
ish as he is fanatical. He alone is on the side of 
his Country who is on the side of Truth. To 
sust Ju our country in Injustice is treason to her 
best interests. Who was the real friend of D.- 
vid? Joab, who carried out his base purpose 
against the life of Uriah, or Nathan, who rebuked 
him for his crime? A monarch’s parasite is not 
his best counsellor; nor are the People’s flatter- 
ers their best friends. We hold him an cnemy to 
his country who nurtures, justifies, or palliates, its 
passion for war or conquest. But he is the dead- 
liest enemy who, being a professed minister of 
Liim who came to preach peace and good will o1 
earth, pretends to find in His religion Divine 
sanction for Human Butchery. 

For the suke of allthat is holy in Life and hope- 
ful in Hluman Destiny, let us not deify Depravi- 
ty—let us not blaspheme God and provoke His in- 
dignation, by attempting to bring Him down to 
our level, ascribing to Him the same passions 
which rage in our own hearts. The gods of the 
ancients were the impersonations of their worst 
vices. Shall Christendom, too, be cursed by the 
apotheosis of Crime and Cruelty ? 

Te 


MR. CLAY AND HIS RESOLUTIONS. 


The great speech of Mr. Clay has been deliv- 
ered, and a sketch of it is published in the Philu- 
delphia News. 

As he requested that no report be published 
till revised by himself, we shall await the appear- 
ance of it in an authentic form. The meeting 
at Lexington, Kentucky, where he delivered his 
speech, was a large one. He prefaced it with the 
following resolutions. They are skilfully drawn 
up, but, so far as we can see, amount in reality to 
very little. They assert that Congress ought to 
declare the objects for which the war is waged, 
but do not define what these objects ought to be. 
They express utter opposition to the “annexation 
of Mexico,” but, as to the acquisition of a portion 
of it, they declare simply all want of desire. 
They disclaim and disavow all wish or desire tu 
acquire foreign territory, “for the purpose ot 
propagating slavery, or of introducing slavery 
from the United States into it,” but they do not 
disclaim the policy of so introducing slavery, 
should foreign territory be acquired ;—the precise 
ground of the Administration. Again and again 
has the Union disclaimed any desire or wish to 
acquire territory, “/or the purpose of extending 
slavery,” and it has even’ gone so far as to suggest 
that territorial acquisition will not, in all proba- 
bility, result in such extension; all it asks is, 
that the new territory be left open to the evil. 
Mr. Clay’s resolutions take no different ground. 


“1, Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, 
That the primary cause of the present unhappy 
war existing between the United States of Ameri- 
ca und the United States of the Republic of Mex- 
ico, Was the unnexation of ‘i'exas to the former; 
and the immediate occasion of hostilities between 
the two Kepublics arose out of the order of the 
President of the United States for the removal! o1 
the army under the command of General Taylor 
from its position at Corpus Christi to a point op- 
posite to Matamoros, on the east bank of the Rio 
Bravo, within the territory claimed by both Re- 
puvlics, but then under the jurisdiction of Mex- 
1co, and inhabited by its citizens; that the ord 
of the President for the removal of the army ® 
that point was improvident and unconstitutional, 
it being without the concurrence of Congress, or 
even any consultation with it, although it was in 
session ; but that Congress having by subsequent 
acts recognised the war thus brought into exist- 
ence without its previous authority or consent, the 
prosecution of it became thereby national. 

“2. Resolved, 'That,in the absence of any formal 
and public declaration by Congress of the objects 
for which the wur ought to be prosecuted, the 
President of the United States, as chief magis- 
trate, and as commander-in-chiet of the army and 
navy of the United States, is left to the guidance 
of his own Judgment, to prosecute it for such pur- 
poses and vbjecis as he may deem the honor and 
lnterests of the nation to require. 

3. fiesolved, ‘That, by the Constitution of the 
United States, Congress being invested with pow- 
ers to declare war aud grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, to make ruies concerning captures 
on land and water, to raise and support armies, 
to provide and muintain a navy, und to make 
rules for the government of the land and naval 





most inauspicious moment, the whole of the Ran- 
dolph regiment arrived, and, in a solid body, took 
up the line of march for Mercercounty. The result 
might have been foreseen. The fact was used to 
point the argument of the negrophobiac gentry. 
It was heralded and magnified by the papers ; and 
the uninformed people among whom they were to 
settle thought, sure enough, that they were about 
to be overwhelmed by “a deluge of blacks.” 

But were they Abolitionists who drove them 
out? No! they were members of that party 
which has always been claimed as the “ natural 
allies” of the South. The Abolitionists, and 
many other intelligént citizens, gave them refuge 
and employment. Had it not been for the party 
excitement mentioned, and had the emancipated 
persons been introduced so as not to have alarmed 
ignorant prejudice, they might have been living 
quietly upon their lands to this day. 

lt is to be regretted that the journals on which 
the people of the South depend for information, 
have not the independence to ascertain the truth 
about Abolitionists, or the magnanimity then to 
state it. 

A remark in relation to the term, “ Abolition- 
ist.” The scoundrel who steals slaves in the 
South, and then sells them, is called an Adolition- 
ist. The Southerner who is in favor of ridding 
his State of slavery, is an “ Abolitionist.” The 
politician who is simply opposed to the extension 
of slavery, is an “ A bolitionist.” Conscience Whigs 
and Barnburner Democrats are “ Abolitionists.” 
Liberty men who respect the Constitution, and 
would use its powers wisely, and Disunionists 
who repudiate the Constitution, and abjure the 
ballot-box, are “ Abolitionists.”” And then there 
is that immense class, whose motto is, “1 am as 
good an Abolitionist as you are—but !” 

Where there are so many species, some discrim- 
ination should be observed in speaking of them. 
One thing is certain—the infinitely diverse appli- 
cation or appropriation of the name shows a pretty 
general impression that, in its legitimate mean- 
ing, it is highly honorable. Where there are so 
many counterfeits, the reality must be precious. 





FANATICISM, 


A reverend gentleman in Cincinnati, lately 
advocated the Mexican war, and the conquest of 
Mexico, as the fulfilment of a design of Provi- 
dence for “reforming the religion and morals of 
that country.” A contemporary journal, as quoted 
by the North American, of Philadelphia, says, one 
thing can be said in the reverend gentleman’s 
praise, “whether the ground he occupies in his 
sermon be tenable or not, he is on the side of his 
country, as every patriot should be.” 

This is genuine fanaticism. Satan is never so 
dangerous as when clothed like an angel of light. 
Man is never so terrible in. his wickedness, as 
when he invests Self with Divinity—imagines 
the Almighty a partner in his schemes of avarice 
or ambition. It is then that the energies of rank 
and destructive Appetite or Passion become ex- 
alted to their highest intensity by the religious 
sentiment. No law is then deemed sacred, for 
the Fanatic claims alliance with God, and a Di- 
vine Commission, which is higher than all posi- 
tive statute. No plea of Justice or Humanity is 
listened to; to hesitate or scruple at the most 
monstrous deeds, is but weakness or impiety. 

This reverend fanatic should have known that 
it is impious to pry into the secret counsels of 
God; that human sagacity is too shortsighted to 
fathom Divine Providence ; that what God plans, 
purposes, or accomplishes, is not the rule of our 
actions; that our duty is to do justice and love 
mercy, leaving Him to manage the affairs of 
the world, and control all acts for the accom- 
plishment of glorious ends. How does this man 
know that our mission is to reform the religion 
and morals of the Mexican Republic? Or that 
Fire and Sword are the best instruments in such 
a work? Or that, should Providence make the 
miserable ambition of an aggressive nation sub- 
servient to good, he will not overwhelm that na- 
tion with fiery retribution, because , a8 in the case 
of the conquering Persian, it was not in its heart 





forces, has the full and complete war-muking 
power of the United States, and, so possessing 11, 
hus a right to determine upon the motives, causes, 
and objects of wars, when once commenced, or at 
any time during their progress or existence. 

“4. Resolved, as the further opinion of the 
mecting, ‘That 1t is the duty of Congress to declare, 
by some authentic act, for what purpose and ob- 
ject the existing war ought to be further prose- 
| cuted ; thut it is the duty of the President, in his 

oilicial conduct, to contorm to such a declaration 
of Congress; und if, after such declaration, the 
President should decline or refuse to endeavor, 
by ali the means, civil, diplomatic, and military, 
in his power, to execute the announced will oi 
Congress, and, in defiance of its authority, should 
continue tv prusecute the war, for purpuses and 
ubjects other than those declared by that body, it 
would become the right and duty of Congress to 
adopt the most efficacious measure to arrest the 
further progress of the war, taking care to make 
ample provision tor the honor, the safety, and se- 
curity of our aruuies in Mexico, in every contin- 
gency ; and if Mexico shuuld decline or refuse to 
conclude a treaty With us, stipulating for the pur- 
poses and vbjecis so declared by Congress, it wuuid 
be the duty of the Government to prosecuie the 
war With the utmost vigilance until they were at- 
tained by a treaty of peace. 

“5, £esolved, ‘Lhat we view with serious alarm 
and ure utterly opposed to any purpose of annex: 
ution of Mexico to the United States, in any mode, 
and especially by conquest; that we believe the 
two nations couid not be happily governed by one 
common authority, owing tu thei great difference 
of race, law, language, and religion, and the vast 
extent of their respective territories and large 
amount of their respective populations; that sucu 
a union, against the consent of the exasperated 
Mexican people, could only be effected and pre- 
served by large standing armies and the constant 
upplicatiun of military rorce ; in other words, by 
uespotic sway, exercised over the Mexican people 
in the first mstance, but which there would be 
just cause to apprehend might, in process of time, 
be extended over the people of the United States. 
‘That we deprecate, therefore, such a union, as 
wholiy incompatible with the genius of our Goy- 
ernment, and with the character%f our tree and 
liberal institutions; and we anxiously hope that 
each nation may be left in the undisturbed pos- 
session of its own laws, language, cherished reli- 
gion, and territory, to pursue its own happiness 
according to Whut 1t may deem best for itself. 

“6, Resolved, ‘That, considering the series of 
splendid and brilliant victories achieved by our 
brave armies and their gallant commanders during 
the war with Mexico, unattended by a single re- 
verse, the United States, without any danger of 
their honor suffering the slightest tarnish, can 
practice the virtues of moderation and magna- 
nimity towards their discomfited foe; we have 
no desire for the dismemberment of the Republic 
of Mexico, but wish only a just and proper fixa- 
tion of the limits of Texas. 

“7. Resolved, That we do positively and em- 
phatically disclaim and disavow any wish or de- 
sire on our part to acquire any foreign territory 
whatever for the purpose of propagating slavery, 
or of introducing slavery trom the United States 
into such foreign territory. 

“8. Resolved, That we invite our fellow-citi- 
zens of the United States who are anxious for the 
restoration of the blessings of peace, or, if the ex- 
isting war shall continue to be prosecuted, are 
desirous that its purposes and objects shall be de- 
fined and known—who are anxious to avert pres- 
ent and further perils and dangers with which it 
may be fraught, and who are also anxious to pro- 
duce contentment and satisfaction at home, and to 
elevate the national character abroad, to assemble 
together in the respective communities, and to ex- 
press their views, reelings, and opinions.” 





“THE WESTERN CONTINENT.” 


Our Baltimore correspondent having made cer- 
tain reference to the Western Continent, we cheer- 
fully insert, by request of the editor of that pa- 
per, his reply, omitting the personal allusions to 
the “letter-writer.” 


“Tue Sournern Press.—A friend has called 
our attention to a paragraph in the Baltimore cor- 
respondence of last week’s National Eva, which is 
calculated to place the editor of this paper in a 
false light before the community. The fact of 
its appearing in the National Era entitles it to 
some consideration. We ask Dr. Bailey, as a man 
of candor, to insert our remarks in his paper, 
omitting, if he chooses, our allusion to his letter- 
Writer. ; 
“The correspondent says, and italicizes his as- 
sertion, that Mr. Thompson was in Charleston at 
the time that the letter recommending the adop- 
tion of the Continent as the Southern organ Was 
published, and afterwards speaks as though he 
were certain that he wrote the article which ap- 











to obey God, but gratify its pwn lust? 


suggestion. Now, neither of these assertions is 
true. In regard to the first, we have only to say, 
that Mr. Thompson was in Camden, confined tv 
his room with a severe attack of illness, when the 
communication appeared in the Mercury. As tor 
the article in the Continent, the present editor 
of that paper is alone responsible ior it, and My. 
Thompson knew nothing about it until he re- 
ceived the paper containing it through the post 
office. One word with regard to another misrep- 
resentation of the Era’s Baltimore correspoud- 
ent. [e says: 

“* Tle contesses (encouragingly enough to the 
friends of Anti-Slavery here!) that the tone oi 
the Continent has been “ too decidedly Southern” 
for success in “the metropolis of a slaveholding 
State.” ? 

“ He confesses no such thing, as the ex-editor 
very well knows, and as every one may see who 
takes the trouble to read the article alluded to. hi 
it we suid not a word about success; our words 
were these: ‘Even in Baltimore, the metropoli> 
of u slaveholding State, and one of the two lurgest 
cities of the South, we have been frequently de- 
nounced for being too decidedly Southern’ ‘The 
candid reader will at once perceive the difference 

“ We regard the Continent as beyond the power 
of contingencies. Our subscription list is rapidly 
increasing, and we are glad to say that there is 
every prospect that it will contiaue to grow.” 

—_-_S> 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS, 





Major Hobbie has returned, having been un- 
able to effect, at present, a postal arrangement 
With Great Britain, but bringing with him the 
British plan of a postal convention, for the deci- 
sion of our Government. 

Arrangements with France are postponed til] 
those with England shall have been completed. 

“In respect to our mails to the German 
States,” says the Union, “Major Hobbie effected 
full and satisfactory arrangements, securing the 
transmission of letters by the Washington, direct 
to their destination, either with postage prepaid 
or unpaid.” , 


-~ 


TESTIMONY OF A PLANTER, 


We copy the following testimony to the entire 
safety of Emancipation, from the Charleston Mer- 
cury of November 3d. Coming from such a quar- 
ter, it must possess great weight. 

“ISLAND OF JAMAICA. 

“The following is an extract of a letter from 2 
gentlen.an who inherited a landed estate in the 
island of Jamaica, the slaves attached to the sume 
having been emancipated under the act of Parlia- 
ment. Encouraged by the British and American 
Abolition reports on the successful progress otf 
the emancipation policy, and hoping that he could 
revive his abandoned sugar estate with free black 
labor, he recently visited Jamaica, and on his re- 
turn gave the result in the extract furnished. It 
speaks for itself, without comment: 

“<The condition of property in Jamaica is as 
low, as regards value and production, as can well 
be imagined ; yet the people there think they 
have not yet reached the lowest point, and will not tor 
a year or two. About cighty sugar properties are 
thrown up, not paying the expenses of cultwation, and 
everything on them gone to rum. Before the 
Emancipation, the export of sugar was about ‘we 
hundred thousand hogsheads; last year it amounted 
to little more than thirty thousand. The negroes 
are very loyal and humble in their deportment 
and pretensions, but very indolent; and being 
able to maintain themselves with little work, sut- 
fivient labor cannot be had. The coffee proper- 
ties (which are in the mountains) are doing some- 
what better; but bad is the best. Ali the white in- 
habitants able to leave the island have gone away? ” 


“ The negroes are very humble and loyal in their de- 
portment and pretensions, but very indolent ; and being 
able to maintain themselves with little work, sufficient 
labor cannot be had.” 

Stronger testimony could not be produced to 
the entire safety of emancipation upon the soil. We 
have also the evidence of the planter, that they 
take care of themselves. True, they are “indolent,” 
but so are the inhabitants of hot or tropical cli- 
mates generally. ‘This is the effect of climate, not 
condition or race. 


ations. Why should they? Sugar planting is de- | 
structive to the laborer, and there are other modes 
of labor in which he can make a comfortable sup- | 
port—a better one than the sugar planter will give 
him. Does he not’show genuine human nature, in 





Would it not be very odd to see some one or two 
hundred thousand laborers, abandoning healthful 


dred planters? 


human happiness. What makes the matter worse. 
such wickedness is gratuitous. 


brute force. 


the attention of the people of Virginia and Mary- 
land. The point in it which most deeply concerns 
them is, the conclusive evidence of an American 


soil. ‘I'he aversion of the Jamaica negroes to 
sugar-planting is nothing to them. 
farming States, and lie in temperate latitudes; 
and there is nothing in the raising of any of their 
staples, which human nature revolts at. The cli- 
mate of these States is not so enervating as that 
of Jamaica; so that the slaves, if emancipated, 


the hope of bettering their condition, industry and 


operatives. 


HOW IT WORKS. 

We always prefer Southern testimony in rela- 
tion to the economical workings of the slave sys- 
tem, when it is given incidentally. ‘lhe following 
letter, in the American Agriculturist, (page 340, 
current volume.) from a citizen of Louisiana, fur- 
nishes a most striking picture of Plantation Econ- 
omy : 

“HINTS FOR THE SOUTH. 

“Tn looking over the pages of the Agriculturist 
and other journals of the day, f often see articles 
respecting the improvements of the South. 1 no- 
tice the different improvements in planting, rear- 
ing of stock, and agricultural implements; [| like 
them all, and wish these improvements could be 
brought about ; dut there uv ws, when I look around 
and see so much, speaking of desolation and decay, my 
heart fails me, and I begu to be fearful that the South 
never will be redeemed Jrom its state of thraldom. it 
you speak to the planters about raising so much 
cotton, and not turning their attention to other 
things, or at least divide their labor, they will say, 
‘Oh, well, 1 know it; 1 know we are ruining our- 
selves, but it canrot be helped. We are in debt, 
and must make cotton to work ourselves out,’ 

“We have to buy our own meat, both tor our 
tables and our negroes. This takes the work ot 
five or six hands. Then we have corn often to 
buy, and taxes to pay, which, with us, are ex- 
tremely onerous; also, negro clothing, plows, 
shoes, medical bills, horses, mules, and store ac- 
counts to pay, and, at the end of the year, if there 
is no interest or instalment of some bank debt to 
pay, the remnant of the good old times of 1836-7, 
why, even then, out of a crop of $6,000 or $7,000, 
we hardly have enough left to pay our overseer. 
This is a true picture of the Souk. ‘To be sure, 
some of our most enterprising planters (and among 
them [ will name Col. D. J. kluker, of this parish) 
are raising a small portion of their meat, but not 
a tithe of what they use. ‘This is a very import- 
ant item, and one which would save many thou- 
sands to the South if it were otherwise. : 

“{ would be obliged to some of your well-in- 
formed Southern correspondents, if they would 
give a page or two of advice respecting the rear- 
ing, education, and management of hogs, from the 
time they are ushered into an unfeeling world to 
that period when they are destined to grace the 
table of a negro. We can afford to be dependent 
on the West for our table meat, but we should raise 
that on which we feed our negroes, and not be forced 
to pay from $15 to $16 per barrel for pork. There is 
one dupficulty in the way. Our negroes kul off the pigs 
as fast as they appear. We should also be abie to 
raise our own Wheat here. It has been cultivated 
successfully in Mississippi, and I see no good rea- 
son why we cannot flour it ourselves. 

“in regard to negro clothing, 1 suppose we 
must be cuntent to be supplied with Lowells and 
Linseys from the looms of the North, until we 
have a manufactory of these articles in the South, 
which is well able to support several. Do you 
know why cotton bagging, and bale rope, and twine, 
cannot be made ut home, and thus absorb many a bale 
of cotton which would find its way to the North or to 
England, the genius of which country will manufac- 


The principai fault found with 
them is, that they will not labor on the sugar plant- | 


seeking his greatest good by the easiest methods ? 


pursuits, for the sake of wasting their strength in | 
producing one or two hundred thousand hogs- | 
heads of sugar, for the sole benefit of a few hun- | 
The truth is, the production of 
most of these tropical staples is carried on ata 
great waste of human life, in utter disregard of 
A free-labor sys- | 
tem would soon give birth to inventions which | 
would save life, without diminishing production. | 
We have no doubt that sugar-making, for exam- 
ple, will yet be carried on by machinery, far more 
profitably than it has ever been conducted by mere | 


We commend the article from the Mercury to 
planter, as to’ the safety of emancipation upon the | 


Theirs are | 


would show, under the stimulus of wages, and ot | 


enterprise Which would make them invaluable | 





— - a —o, 


ed? should also like to know what is the ] 
method of taking care of stock which have t _ 
pend on what nature provides for them ‘Ho ; 
disgraceful it istoa planter to see. «!] thr ck 
the winter, his stock, both old und youn “4 a 
ing, thin as a shadow, shivering under the lee of <i 
Sence coruer, ond starved, turned out *to roar 0; di . 
a scanty winter pasture. Thisis what has killed 47 
the fine Durham and other stock. So it is a 
mules and horses. Is it not possible to build «.,.. 
kind ot shelter for stock to shield themselves fy,,, 
the cold piercing blasts of winter? it apbters ie 
me that the manure which could be collected (; 
the shelter in the spring would, in one yexp , 
for erecting it. J.S. Pea 
“ Belgrade, E. F., La., July 27, 13477 
-> 
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Ewoank’s Hypravtics AnD MecHANIcs. Noy Yur 
Greeley & McElrath. For sale by Brook, Shilliye,., 
Co., Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington. 

This is one of the most useful and cate, ii 
books we have seen. It presents. in a concive 4 
and pleasing style, whatever is essenti,] 
the science of Hydraulics, beside a great yx 
of observations on the variousupplications ofS: 
and on subjects connected with the Mechanic Api. 
the whole illustrated by nearly three huni; lie : 
gravings. The second edition has been y vised 
by the author, and appears with a Supplement, 

In one sense, the work is a history: of the py 
gress of Civilization, recording the triumphs, 
of bruté force, but of human ingenuity, 


Onn 


hot 





THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SuaveKy: Part ¢ 

By Lysander Spooner. Boston: Published by Dela May 

For sale by Wm. Harned, New York. , 

This book closes with the foliowing para 

“ If these opinions are correct, it is the const 
tutional duty of Congress to establish court 
need be, in every county and township even. wher 
there are slaves to be liberated ; to provide aitor. 
neys to bring the cases before the courts: ar 
keep a standing wilitary force, if need be, : 
tain the proceedings.” 

* * * % * 2 

_“ They have also power to organize, arm. sin] 
discipline the slaves us wilitia, thus enabling ci 
touid in obtaining and securing their own ji 
erty.’ 


rani 
graph 


ith i 


We can commend no work which arrives ai 
such conclusions as these; nor can we wALICipate 
uny special good from its circulation among Alvo- 
litionists. If they would destroy their efiicicney 
let them become Consclidationists, , 





Buackwoop’s EpinzurGh Macazinge. New York: Pu! 
lished by Leonard Scott & Co. October. 

The British publishers, in the absence of an 
international copyright, determined to play a kind 
of Yankee trick upon the American republishe: 
They inserted in their October nuinber an article 
from a resident or citizen of this country, who se- 
cured it by a copyright. Of course, Mr. Sevti 
must either republish the work, without the arii- 
cle, thus presenting the public with an imperii 
edition ; or violate the copyright. The result was 
an arrangement with the Edinburgh publishers 
so that we have the whole work, as usual. he 
article in question, entitled “Maga in America, 
though possessing no extraordinary merit, \ il 
attract extraordinary attention. 

It is not improbable that other British publish 
ers may attempt to profit by the invention of 
Blackwood ; but we doubt whether Congress can 
be prevailed upon to consent to an international 
copyright, so long as its advantages will be so un- 
equally shared by the two countries. 

One of the best articles in this number of Black 
wood is entitled “ The Times of George IL.” |t 
is vigorous and piquant, and contains a Tory ac- 
knowledgment und opinion of the progressive 
spirit of the age. 





CovBNANT BREAKING AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. T'wo J} 
courses, preached in Hamilton, Ohio, on the 4th and Jit! 
of July, 1847. By Thomas K. Thomas, Pustor of / 
First Presbyterian Church. 

We are indebted to Mr. Thomas for a copy 
these discourses. 





| They evince an intimate know 

| ledge of the Anti-Slavery question. Mr. ‘I'honias 

is a laborious student, and has arrayed, in thes 

| discourses, a great mass of facts connected wit] 

| the early history of Slavery aud Anti-Slavery 

| movements in this country, not generally known 
We intend to make some interesting extracts at 
our leisure. 





| Tue HERALD or TrurH. Cincinnati: L.A. Hine. N 


vember. 

We notice that much space continues to be de- 
voted by this work to Davis’s super-Divine reve- 
| lations. That our readers muy enjoy a portion 

of the wonderful light he has thrown on ‘ 
| realuws,? We give an extract, containing what hi: 
reviewer would style “gems of thought: 

“It is, therefore, made evident to the mind, that 
| the great INTERNAL, AnvisipLE, is the REAL. Kral 
ry uf ali producing causes; that this is Levi 
Lruth ; aud ihat such is the essential aud specili 
nature, quality, and composition of the Li/) 
| dind f 
| ‘And there are constantly emanating from this 
| greul Suurce, rudiativus of inexpressivle and im 
conceivable Attributes, the first of which is Powe) 
and idotwx, and the last, und the highest and most 
excellent of all others, is Meernal Lui! Aud 
the great fiery Ocean of chaotic Mutter that luis 
breathed intu being the GkaNnpb System of univer 
sal Atervor or #urm, and a Vehicle ot Vower, that 
radiated trom the duternal. lt was a Form pr 
| duced by the dnvisile, yet real existing Princyyle— 
| the Lnfinde Mind. 

_“'Lnerelore the Great eternal IJnterior, and the 
| Great eternal £zerior, consututed the ouly Lrin- 
; Ciple aud borm in being. And as an atmosphere 

v1 cierual elements Was gradually and perpetual) 
evolved, c/us constituted the Great Sun—which wir 
| a orm of the daterwr. The Great Sun may !n 
| Called an atmosphere or Form surrounding the 
Great Positive Juud ; and the clemenits auauating 
| trom uv aguin, may be called an admosphere of | 
|; ludefiniice Mass of liquid fire! 

*‘Dhus all tings have an wderior and a coriespi 
wg external form. ‘Vhere is likewise an «si/ov 
cnanaiion proceeding trom every turm and su! 
stunce in universal space.” 

As the revelator uttered these sublime myste 
ries in the mesumecric state, we suppose ii will be 
necessary for the world to be put into the same 
state to comprehend them. ‘I'hen, perhaps, they 
will be able to understand what are wureal Keuli 
ties, and how “all things” have both an ouiside 
and inside. 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

| 

j 





Youne America’s Macazine. Edited by G. W. Light. 
November. 

This neat bi-monthly is as good as ever. !t ¢s 
chews transcendental nonsense, und affords enter- 
tainment to young men calculated to nourish man- 
ly affections and attributes. 





Eicutu Annvat Report or Tax Britis AND Foxbicn 
ANTI-SLAvERY Socigty. Loudon. 1547. 

This is a real treasury of Anti-Slavery intelit- 
gence. First, we have the general report of the 
Committee of the Society, and then an invaluable 
appendix, containing facts, statistics, and official 
documents, concerning the slave trade in all parts 
of the world, also in relation to legislation for the 
British emancipated colonies, their condition, ex- 
ports, imports, und population, production of su- 
gar, immigration, slavery in the republics of South 
America, &c. ‘The whole forms a volume of 22” 
pages, and should be in the hands of every states- 
man in the country. Especially would we com- 
mend it to Southern men, as containing the kind 
of facts in which they are peculiarly interested. 
We presume it is for sale by William Harned, of 
New York. 





Lectures on Systematic Tugonocy, embracing Abit, 
Repentance, Impenitence, Faith and Unbelief, Justifica- 
tion, Sanctification, Election, Reprobation, Divine P'urpe 
ses, Divine Sovereiguty, and Perseverance. By Kev. ( harles 
G. Finney, Professor of Theology in Oberlin ( ule giate 
Institute. Oberiin: James M. Fitch. 

sal 

This is the third volume of these lectures, well 
printed and substantially bound. On 4 sage 
occasion we introduced them to our readers, anc 
need now only remark, that Mr. Finney 15 one 
of the most eminent theologians of our country, 
and can scarcely write anything whichis not wor- 
thy of the attention of the serious public. 





Mepicat Rerorm: A Treatise on Man’s Physical Being 
and Disorders. By Isaac Jennings, M. V. Oberlin: Fitch 
& Jennings. 

We are not prepared to pass an opinion upon 
the merits of this work, any further than to say 
that it is fairly entitled to examination. One of 
the leading ideas of Dr. Jennings is, that impaired 
health, or disease, is not wrong but right action; 








peared in the Western Continent in reply to that 


ture dnd re-ship vt to us with a thousand per cent. add- 


that is, the best that nature can institute under 
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the circumstances. 
views in the work. 
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Embellishments —The Troubadour ; an Assini- 
boin Lodge—a splendid engraving; Paris Fash- 


ions. 


Among the contributors to this number, we 
note Simms, Hosmer, Neal, Cooper, and other 


authors of repute. 


in the prospectus for 1848 the editor announces 


the names of the following contributors: W.C 
Bryant, N. P. Willis, J. Fenimore Cooper, W. G 


Sims. W. H. Herbert, Fanny Forester, Mrs. An- 
non, Mrs. Welby, Professor Longfellow, J. K. 
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one copy gratis to the postmaster or other person 


forwarding money. 





November [8th. E. 
Co. Boston. 


latreny’s Livinc Ace. 


Contents.Historical Notices of Psalmody ; the 
s Shalt hence that vision be. 


sonutiful Maniac; the Portrait; the Sexton’ 
Hero ; 
Anna and his designs. Scraps, Poetry, Xe. 
oe 
MASSACHUSETTS ELECTION, 


The annual Election of Massachusetts took 
place on the 8th instant. The Whigs—notwith- 
standing the decision in their State Convention not 
to commit themselves unreservedly to the support 
of the Wilmot Proviso, and of men who favored 
that measure—in most of their county meetings 
took fur higher ground than usual on the subject 
of Slavery, and the war for its extension. The 
Democrats quoted against the Whigs the procia- 
mation of Governor Driggs, calling, in the name 
of patriotism, for “ volunteers” for the war, and 
aniel Webster’s speech to the soldiers at Phila- 
delphia; and, accusing their opponents of hypoe- 
visy aud double dealing, gloried in their own 
open and shameless advocacy of the conquest of 
Mexico, and their reckless disregard of the inter- 


esis of Freedom. The result of the vote show 


that Governor Briggs is re-elected by nearly 2,000 


majority over both the other candidates. Th 


vote for Scwaxt (Liberty) and for the Native 
American candidate is about 12,000. As near as 
can now be ascertained, our vote has fallen off 
slightly from last year, and will probably not ex- 
This, however, is not owing to any 
defection on the part of Liberty voters—few or 
no instances are known of the return of any to 
the old parties, while, on the other hand, there 
have been many and considerable accessions to 
Had the full 
Liberty vote been polled, it would have numbered 
from 12,000 to 15,000. The next election will call 
out our entire strength, and add to it, as we con- 
fidently trust, thousands of honest Whigs and 
Democrats, who, disgusted with the slavery-con- 
ciliatory policy of their parties, will take their 


ceed 9,000. 


their ranks during the past year. 


stand with us for that of Liberty. J. G. W. 


MOVEMENTS IN THE SLAVE STATES, 





We have before us papers and reports of pro- 
ceedings on slavery among the citizens of Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Delaware, of the most cheering 
Next week we shall devote considera- 
A few items we must give in 


character. 
ble space to them. 
this number. 


The following account of a series of Anti-Sla- 
very meetings in Wilmington, Delaware, we copy 
from the Blue Hen’s Chicken, a paper whose tone 


on the question of slavery we have often admired 
“ABOLITION AND REFORM MEETINGS. 


“On Saturday last, afternoon and evening, very 
large Anti-Slavery meetings were held in the sa- 
Lu- 


loon of the ‘Temperance Hall, in this city. 
cretia Mott, one of the oldest and most effectiv 


speakers in the United States, and her husband, 
were in attendance, Miss Mary Grew, and Cyrus 
Their discussions were temperate, 
and imbued with the peaceful principles of Qua- 
kerism and Christianity. They spoke to the rea- 
son and common sense of the people—of the evil 
and crime of slavery; the impropriety of keeping 
women ina state of ignorance and comparative 
degradation ; of the evils of kingeraft, priestcraft, 
laweraft, and the other various establishments to 


M. Burleigh. 


blind and oppress the many, for the benefit of th 


few ; and recommended education anda peaceful 
removal of these evils which afflict comparatively 


free communities. 


“Their whole conduct is so peaceful, so hu- 
mane, that even those who are not convinced are 
forced to admire their self-devotion to what they 
believe the best interest and happiness of the hu- 
man fumily. They were listened to by large, at- 
tentive, and orderly audiences, and, although no 
chairman or other officers were appointed, we have 
seldom seen better order observed. This is cred- 
ituble to our orderly city, who recognise the re- 
publican principle, that those who differ from us 
have an equal right to be heard with ourselves; 
and that no man is bound to hear what displeases 


him.”— Wilmington Blue Hen’s Chicken. 
We cut the following from the New York Tr 
bune: 
“VIRGINIA DESTINED TO BE FREE. 


“The Norfoli Herald, alluding to a statement 
in the Parkersburg (West Virgina) Gazette, that 
large numbers of citizens of the Old Dominion 
ure leaving her territory tor the Far West, says: 


“+ Now, in this there is nothing that shoul 


cause regret in Virginia. Let those whoare lured 
by the prospect of gain, or who really believe that 


they can better their condition by emigrating t 


the new States, follow their bent—and take their 
The vacuum may cause 
a momentary Weakness, but it will only be to re- 
place of every 
slave will, in time, be tilled by hardy, industri- 
ous, tax-paying, musket-bearing, freemen, of the 


slaves along with them! 


cruit with two-told vigor. ‘The 


right stuff to people a free State, woicu VirGini 
iS DESTINED TO BE, ONE OF THESE DAYS, aud the soon 


er (consistently wuk reason) the betier for her own 


good? 


cipation. We have laid by, for republication, i 


whole or in part, a long article in favor of decisive 
action against slavery, by a slaveholding corres- 


pondent of that journal. 


The Richmond Whig, having received an address 
in favor of the gradual abolition of slavery, writ- 
ten by President Ruffner, of Washington Col- 


lege, says : 


“ We have not yet had leisure to peruse it, and 
we therefore have reterence to the peculiar na- 
ture of the subject itself, and to the circumstances 
of the times, rather than to his manner of treating 
it, when we express our regret that Mr. R. has 
deemed it proper or necessary now to open its dis- 


cussion at all? 
The Wellsburg (Va.) Herald replies: 


_ “As might be expected from ‘ Eastern Virgin- 
ia,’ they regret that ‘Mr. Ruffner has deemed it 
proper and necessary Now? to open discussion upon 
* question of so much importance to their present 
System of retrograding. * Now to open discussion’ 
‘Now! ‘The peculiar nature of the subject it- 
self” ‘the circumstances of the times, &c. ’Tis 
true there is something very peculiar about the 
Subject, and there is also something in the circum- 
stances of the times, East Virginia has the power 
_ vb She has made heavy appro- 
priations tur Eastern improvements. She still 
wants the power, and she is now anxious for the 
improvements. ‘These are the ‘ circumstances of 
: ’ ‘Ihe peculiar nature of the subject, if 
agitated in the West, may throw the balance of 


: In that event, Mr. 
Ruftner’s address would, to our friend of the 


in the Legislature. 


the times? 
power west of the Blue Ridge. 
Whig, lose its peculiarities. 

“* Now to open discussion? 


ticular period ¢ 
inquiring West Virginian? 


a Convention, on the census of 1850, that he 


much fears the ‘agitation of the mighty waters? ” 
“Dr. Ruffner,” says the Kentucky Examiner, “is 
Well known, personally or by character, through- 


out virginia and Kentucky, as an able divine 


the Presbyterian Church, and one of the learned 


men of the South. With him are associated 


McD. Moore, John Letcher, David B. Curry, 
James G. Hamilton, George A. Baker, J. H. Lacy, 
John Echols, James R. Gordan, Jacob Fuller, jun., 
D. E. Moore, and John W.Fuller. All these are 
men of character, and nearly all of them we know 


to be slaveholders.” 


We intend to give extracts from his address. 
He denounces “ Abolitionists” with great fer- 


There are many original 


December. 


Littell & 


Kendall’s Letters from Mexico; Santa 


“ Norfolk, remember, is on the Eastern Shore.” 
Vhe Weekly Herald, of Wellsburg, Virginia, 
has opened its columns to the discussion of Eman- 


Why fear this par- 
Is there anything peculiar in the 
i t Vir Does he ask why it 
is that West Virginia’ has the greatest number of 
white inhabitants, and still remains in the minor- 
ity in the Legislature? Does he ask why it is 
that West Virginia does not receive her propor- 
tion of improvements, &c.; or does our Kastern 
friend see something peculiar in the probability of 


vor, but he is welcome to do so, provided he and 
his co-laborers effect a just emancipation in Vir- 
ginia. We are, or ovght to be, far more anx- 
ious for the triumph of Freedom than of Self. 

In the Colonizationist for October, there is a 
letter from Mr. Kavanaugh, which gives a most 
encouraging view of Anti-Slavery prospects in 
Kentucky. This, too, shall appear in our next 
number. 

— 
From the Louisville Journal. 


The subjoined song, written by our friend, W. 
.| D. Gallagher, has recently been married to music 
_| by Mr. W. C. Peters. The song is very beauti- 
ful, one of the best ever written in this country ; 
and if the music is worthy of it, as we learn it 
is, it is destined to a very wide popularity, 
OH, THINK NOT LESS [ LOVE THEE! 
Oh, think not less I love thee, 
That our paths are parte 1 now— 
For the stars that burn above thee, 
Are not truer than my vow. 
As the fragrance to the blossom, 
As the moon unto the night, 
Our love is to my busom 
Its sweetness and its light. 


Oh, think not iess I love thee, 
‘Phat thy hand | thus resign— 

In the heav'n that bends above thee, 
I will claim thee yet as mine. 

Through the vision of life’s morning 
Ever fiitted one like thee— 

And thou, life’s lapse adorning, 


Our old friend Gallagher graced the beginning 
of our volume with a poem: will he not shed a 
glory over its closing ?—u. Era. 

SWiTZERLAND, 

The probabilities of a civil war in Switzerland 
increase. It may be prevented by the intervention 
of the great Powers of Europe, but only by anni- 
hilating the real independence of the Cantons. 
A brief account of the Confederation, for the 
facts of which we are indebted to our London ex- 
changes, may be of service to some of our read- 
ers. 

The territory of Switzerland contains 15,000 
square miles, (half as many as South Carolina,) 
and is divided into twenty-two Cantons, with an 
aggregate population of 2,000,000, of which 
800,000 are Catholics. The Diet or Parliament 
is hardly a deliberative body, being composed of 
delegates. from the Cantons, who ure not elect- 
s| ed by popular suffrage, but by the Great Council 
of each Canton. Their instructions are impera- 
e | tive, so that they simply register the will of the 
Cantons. 

The Executive Federal Government is called a 
Vorot, and is constituted by the State Councils 
of the Cantons of Berne, Zurich, and Lucerne, 
each in rotation. 

Each Canton has the same legislative power or 
voice in the Diet. Thus, Zurich, Zug, Berne, 
and Uri, have each, one vote, though very unc- 
qual in population and contributions. For exam- 





ple: 
Population. Federal taxes. Federal troops. 
Zurich 224,150 77,000f. 4,000 
Zug 14,710 2,500f. 250 
Berne 350,710 92,000 4,600 
Uri 13,390 1,200 240 
And so of the other Cantons. “We have 


only,” says Jerrold’s Newspaper, “ to imagine the 
small Cantons uniting for a purpose, and we ar- 
rive at the result of a minority of 500,000 souls 
giving law to a majority of more than 1,500,000.” 

No Swiss has the right of settlement out of the 
Canton in which he was born. “A native of Zurich 
cannot open a shop in Berne. Throughout the 
Confederation there is not even a uniformity of 
coins, weights, and measures. Every Canton has 
its own custom-house; and the people are vexed 
with a variety of conflicting tolls and transit 
duties.” 

lt is easy to see that such a Confederation must 
be very inefficient for all good purposes. Napo- 
leon had aranged matters so as to foster the spirit 
of nationality, but the Congress of Vienna of 
1815, set aside his acts, and forced upon the Con- 
e| federation its present inconvenient and feeble sys- 
tem. 5 

Different opinions prevail in relation to the 
present difliculties in Switzerland, and the steps 
that have led ito them. The following brief state- 
ment we extract from Jerrold’s Newspaper : 

“ Discontent soon arose from religious feelings. 

No metropolitan bishop had been provided for 
Catholic Switzerland, and the nuncio of the Pore 
became the supreme head of that church, estab- 
€| lishing himseif at Lucerne. Then re-uppeared 
the hated and dreaded Jesuits. In 15830-’41, the 
aristocracy were completely overthrown. ‘The 
people demanded a revision of the }'ederal Com- 
pact thrust upon them by the Allies, and this was 
agreed to in the Diet, by a majority of sixteen 
against five, but it has never been curried into ef- 
tect. The Jesuits pursued their encroachments, 
and, in 1844, the Grand Council of Lucerne de- 
crecd that the education of the clergy should be 
commited to the ‘Fathers of the Society” The 
Diet called on the authorities of Lucerne to ex- 
pel the Jesuits. “The demand was haughtily re- 
tused. ‘Then was-formed the SonpeKnuNy or 
SepaRaTe League, including the seven Catholic 
Cantons—Lucerne, Fribourg, Uri, Schwytz, Un- 
terwalden, Zug, and Le Valuis. it has a common 
i- | treasury, and an army. ‘This league is protected 
by Austria. The immense majority of Switzer- 
land, comprehending several Catholic Cantons, 
desire the expulsion of the Jesuits; but so long 
as the bayonets of absolutism are at the service 
of the SonpeERBUND, they will remain fomenting 
—— and perhaps rendering civil war inevita- 
j | ble.’ 
" The London Times says, “the question at issue, 
viewed in one light, is simply, whether the sev- 
© | eral Cantons shail retain their independent right 
of self-government in their own municipal affairs, 
agrecably to the fundamental principle of the 
Confederation; or whether the Federal League 
shall be set aside for a sole and indivisible Repub- 
lic, by the annihilation of the privileges and 
rights of the minor Cantons, and the subjection 
of all the Cantonal Governments to a central, 
overbearing despotism;” and it remarks, that 
some of its contemporaries have been “ misled by 
their antipathy to the Jesuits, who are one of the 
preexts of the contest, and by their suspicion ot 
1 | the Conservative Powers, to overlook altogether 
the rights which are mainly concerned.” 

The London Pacriot charges the Times with ig- 
horance or misrepresentation, and asserts that 
“the whole of the disorders criginate with the 
Jesuits,” 

The Jesuits are accused of an all-grasping am- 
bition. Dr. Alexander, an English writer, says: 
“ The entire extirpation of Protestantism, the com- 
plete triumph of ultra-montanism in the Roman 
Catholic church, the overthrow of political lib- 
erty, and the appropriation by their order of the 
entire work of education—these are the objects for 
which the Jesuits of Switzerland are at present 
devoting their vast resources and untiring ener- 
gies.” 

This may be true, but so long as they seek these 
objects by the use of moral means, they should 
be met in the same way. To what extent they 
have had recourse to other means, or whether 
they are justly chargeable with the first act of 
violence, we have not now the means of judging. 
But the hostility against them is deep and wide- 
spread. Many Catholics warmly sympathize 
with this, while many Protestants, though un- 
compromisingly opposed to them, have not ap- 
proved of the coercive measures of the Diet. In 
the Diet of 1845, the London Patriot says: 

‘« Ten Cantons and two half-Cantons voted for 
the same proposition; such was the change in 
public sentiment produced by the conduct of the 
Lucerne Government, and by the subsequent rev- 
olution or change of Government in the Canton 
of Vaud. Zurich and Berne did not support the 
proposal, not recognising the competency of the 
Diet to carry it into execution; but, in the 
strongest terms, they deprecated the introduction 
of the Jesuits into the presiding Canton, both on 
account of the character of the order, and also as 
so | being adirect aggravation of the two great sources 

of discord inherent in the Confederacy.” 


Both sides are now arming—one with a view to 
break up the League, and enforce the order of the 
Diet, the other for the purpose of resistance. 
Lord Minto, the British minister, as we learn 
from the Patriot, has had a conference at Lucerne, 
with the representatives of Switzerland, France, 
Austria, and Prussia, and his judgment is entirely 
favorable to the cause of the Federal majority. 
The following intelligence, brought by the steam- 
er Washington, is the latest : 

“The Frankfort Journal of the 17th ultimo an- 
nounces that the three Northern Powers, acting 
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in accord with France, will interfere in the af- 
fairs of Switzerland. The intervention will be 
intrusted to Austria and France, and the other 
two Powers will aid and assist them. This ex- 
treme decision is not to be adopted until an ap- 
peal shall have been made to them by the Son- 
derbund. The Powers regard such an appeal 
not only as a justification for an intervention 
by virtue of the treaty of Vienna, but likewise as 
a duty. 

“ France is mingled in the preliminary disputes, 
in consequence of her Government having agreed 
to supply arms, ammunition, and all other war- 
like supplies, to the Cantons of the Sonderbund. 

“On the 19th, the Diet was to discuss the 
draft of 2 proclamation and nominate the supe- 
rior officers of the Federal staff. The military 
measures adopted by Berne had rendered the 
League more circumspect, and the last accounts 
from Frelamt, the Catholic district of Argan, 
stated that the attempts made by the emissaries of 
Lucerne to induce its inhabitants to side with the 
League, had completely failed.” 

—_—_—-_ a - -— 
EUROPE AND ASIA—AN IMPORTANT PROJECT 
ON THE EVE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


We learn from the London Morning Herald of 
the 16th ultimo, that the project of uniting the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea is about to be exe- 
cuted. The Viceroy of Egypt, having been baf- 
fled by the jealousies of the great European Pow- 
ers, in his attempts to secure their co-operation in 
this great work, appealed to private enterprise 
and interest. The response has been satisfactory. 
A joint company of capitalists and merchants of 
London, Paris, and Vienna, has been formed, 
and their agents by this time have reached the 
theatre of projected operations. Mr, Stephenson 
represents the English interest, M. Talabot the 
French, and M. Negrelli, the Austrian. The 
following extract from the Morning Herald gives 
a clear idea of the project : 

“ The purpose of the colossal project is to cut 

a ship canal between Suez and the ancient Pelu- 
sium, following very nearly the course of the 
ancient canal, the traces of which still exist on 
the isthmus. The projected canal is to have 
width and depth sullicient to float a first rate man- 
of-war. A port will be constructed at Suez, and 
another at Pelusium. From the reports which have 
reached us, it appears that surveys have already 
been made to a sufficient extent to remove all 
doubt as to the practicability of the project, with- 
in those limits of expenditure which would secure 
the support of prudent capitalists. The chief 
doubt rested on the construction of the proposed 
port at Pelusium; but M. Negrelli has already 
made a survey, and estimates sufliciently exact to 
leave no fears on that head. The parties are, at 
the time we write, on the spot, and actively en- 
gaged in the prosecution of the affair. 
“The near prospect of the realization of such a 
project has revived the idea, long since suggested, 
of a railway following the same route. It is not 
impossible, however, that both projects may be 
realized, and that even with advantage to each 
other. The works necessary to the one, will 
be equally available for the other; and every 
one conversant with engineering will perceive 
in how many ways each, in actual operation, may 
aid the other. It would be a glorious spectacle to 
behold those wonders of art und science—the loco- 
motive, the ship, the railway, and the canal, at work 
upon the sands and deserts that were for centuries 
untrodden, save by the pilgrim and the camel. 
Yet such a result may be far from remote. 

“ The company we refer to has been constituted 
for several months back, and has devoted its in- 
quiries to the question between a railway and a 
canal. It has decided in favor of the latter. It is 
proposed to divide the execution of the works be- 
tween the engineers of the nations above named. 
The English engineer, Mr. Stephenson, is to con- 
struct the port of Suez; the Austrian engineer, 
M. Negrelli, is to take charge of the port of Pelu- 


sium ; and the French engineers are to construct 
the canal.” 


SLAVES IN KENTUCKY. 


According to the tables of valuation in Ken- 
tucky, the slaves numbered— 
In 1846 - - - - - 185,582 
In 1847 - - . - 189,569 
In 1840, the slave population, by the census, 
was 182,072. If the rate of increase should con- 
tinue till 1850, as it was last year, the slave pop- 
ulation of Kentucky will amount to more than 
201,000 by the next census, showing an increase 
greater than for the ten years ending with 1840. 
Is it. not time for Kentuckians to be moving? Is 
the rapid growth of slavery among them a pros- 
pect to be contemplated with pleasure ? 





THE LIBERTY PRESS. 


The Liberty Press, of Utica, New York, a Lib- 
erty paper conducted with sound sense and great 
consistency, in commencing its sixth volume, 
says: 

“We tender to our patrons our most hearty 
thanks for their generosity to us, arid the kind 
consideration which has been bestowed upon our 
humble efforts. Our list of permanent subscribers 
is now larger than it has ever been before, our 
weekly issue being over 3,000 copics. Our means 
of useiulness are therefore inercased, and we trust 
our ability to give strength and interest to our 
sheet is also increased, as well by the experience 
of the past as ability to command able contribu- 
tors to our columns. 

* We make no change in the terms of our pa- 
per. Our list, if all paid, and ali paid promptly, 
would enable us to go forward free from embar- 
rassment ; but, as it is, ours is not a moncy-muk- 
ing business, nor are we enabled to get along with- 
out struggling for the means to the end, the‘ need- 
ful’ to do a fair, honest thing. We invite all old 
subscribers to payup! We solicit of every friend 
of human liberty his interest in our behalf. ‘The 
paper is cheap—$1.25, in advance, and five copies 
lor $5, for a year.” 
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DESPATCHES FRUM GEN, SCOTT, 





The long looked for despatches from Gen. Scott 
have arrived at last. The Union published, in 
its Saturday night’s edition, two letters from him, 
detailing the operations of the army from the 
time it left Puebla, till the conclusion of the ar- 
mistice, accompanied by reports from Generals 
Piliow, Quitman, Shields, Worth, ‘I'wiggs, Smith, 
and Colonel Harney. It is entirely unnecessary 
to occupy our columns with them. 

The same paper of Monday night furnishes a 
letter from General Scott, dated September 1th, 
stating the operations after the breaking up of 
the armistice. The substance of the information 
thus officially given has long been in the posses- 
sion of the public, so that it is unnecessary to en- 
cumber our columns with these matters. 

The General thus sums up the operations of the 
army that led to the armistice. 

“jt has in a single day, in many battles, as 
often defeated 32,000 men; made about 3,000 
prisoners, including eight generals (two of thengy 
ex-Presidents) and 2U5 other otticers; killed or 
wounded 4,000 of all ranks—besides entire corps 
dispersed und dissolved ; captured 37 pieces of ord- 
nauce—more thun trebling our siege train and 
field batteries—with a large number of small 
arms, a full supply of ammunition of every kind, 
&e. 

“ These great results have overwhelmed the en- 
emy. 
* Our loss amounts to 1,053% killed, 139, in- 
cluding 16 officers ; wounded, 876, with 60 officers. 
The greater number of the dead and disabled 
were of the highest worth. Those under treat- 
ment, thanks to our very able medical officers, are 
generally doing well. 

I regret haying been obliged, on the 20th, to 
leave Major General Quitmun, an able command- 
er, with a part of his division—the fine 2d Penn- 
sylvania volunteers and the veteran detachment 
of United States. marines—at our important de- 
pot, San Augustin. lt was there that | had placed 
our sick and wounded; the siege, supply, and 
baggage trains. If these had been Jost, the arm 
would have been driven almost to despair; an 
considering the enemy’s very great excess of num- 
bers, and the many approaches to the depot, it 
might well have become, emphatically, the post of 
honor. ’ 

+ After so many victories, we might, with but 
little additional loss, have occupied the capital the 
same evening. But Mr. 'Trist, commissioner, Xc., 
as well as myself, had been admonished by the 
best friends of peace—intelligent neutrals and 
some American residents—against precipitation ; 
lest, by wantonly driving away the Government 
and others—dishonored—we might scatter the 
elements of peace, excite a spirit of national des- 
peration, and thus indefinitely postpone the hope 
of accommodation. Deeply impressed with this 
danger, and remembering our mission—to con- 
quer a peace—the army very cheerfully sacrificed 
to patriotism—to the wish and want of our 
country—the eclat that would have followed an 
entrance, sword in hand, into a great capital. 
Willing to leave something to this Republic, of 
no immediate value to us, on which to rest her 
pride and to recover temper, 1 halted our vic- 
torious corps at the gates of the city, (at least for 
a time,) and have them now cantoned in the neigh- 
boring villages, where they are well sheltered and 








“On the mourning of the 21st, being about to 
take up battering or assaulting positions, to author- 
ize me to summon the city to surrender, or to 
sign an armistice with a pledge to enter at once 
into negotiations for a peace, a mission came out 
to propose a truce. Rejecting its terms, I des- 
patched my contemplated note to President Santa 
Anna, omitting the summons. The 22d, com- 
missioners were appointed by the commanders of 
the two armies ; the armistice was signed the 23d, 
and ratifications exchange¢ on the 24th. 

“ All matters in dispute between the two Gov- 
ernments have been thus happily turned over to 
their plenipotentiaries, who have now had several 
conferences, and with, I think, some hope of sign- 
ing a treaty of peace.” 

It is amusing to note the difference in the style 
of the several reports of the Generals. General 
Worth says, when speaking of his orders, “the 
order was given,” &c. General Pillow says: “ I 
gave orders”—“in obedience to my orders—‘ I 
despatched an officer”’—and so on, so that the 
world might clearly understand that “J, Major 
General Pillow,” was “alive and kicking” with 
tremendous power on the battle-field. We can. 
not deny ourselves the pleasure of an extract 
from his most distinguished report. Speaking of 
Captain Kearney, he says: 

“Seeing no field for the action of his fine 
squadron until the ¢ete du pont Was carried, I had 
held him in reserve. I then let him loose. Furi- 
ous was his charge upon the retreating foe, dealing 
death with the unerring sabre, until he reached 
the very suburbs of the city, and drew from the 
enemy’s katteries at the garita a heavy and de- 
structive fire, hy which the gallant captain lost 
his left arm. Lieutenant J. L. Graham, of the 
10th infantry, serving with Captain Kearney, was 
wounded in the left arm; and Captain McRey- 
nolds, 3d dragoons, who nobly sustained the dar- 
ing movements of his squadron commander, was 
also wounded in the left arm. Both of these fine 
companies sustdined severe losses in their rank 
and file also.” 

General W orth despatches the achievement not 
quite so oratorically : 


“Colonel Harney, coming up at this instant 
with two squadrons of cavalry, was permitted to 
make a dash at the rear of the enemy’s retiring 
forces. In the eager pursuit, the head of the 
column pressing on too closely, and disregarding, 
or not hearing, their commander’s recall, came 
under fire of the battery, and suffered severely.” 


The following extract from General Scott’s 
despatches of the 18th of September, sums up his 
force, his operations, and results, briefly, and is 
rendered somewhat piquant by the allusion to the 
reports published in the Union respecting the 
strength of his army : 


“This army has been more disgusted than sur- 
prised, that, by some sinister process on the part 
of certain individuals at home, its numbers have 
been, generally, almost trebled in our public pa- 
pers—beginning at Washington. 

“ Leaving, as we all feared, inadequate garrisons 
at Vera Cruz, Perote, and Puebla, with much larger 
hospitals—and being obliged, most reluctantly, 
from the same cause, (general paucity of num- 
bers,) to abandon Jalapa, we marched (August 
7—10) from Puebla with only 10,738 rank and file. 
This number includes the garrison of Jalapa, 
and the 2,429 men brought up by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Pierce, August 6. 

“ At Contreros, Churubusco, &c., (August 20.) 
we had but $,497 men engaged—after deducting 
the garrison of San Augustin, (our general de- 
pot,) the intermediate sick, and the dead; at the 
Molinos del Rey (September S) but three brigades, 
with some cavalry and artillery—making in all 
3,251 men—were in the battle; in the two days 
(September 12 and 13) our whole operating force, 
after deducting, again, the recent killed, wound- 
ed, and sick, together with the garrison of Mis- 
coac (the then general depot) and that of Tacu- 
baya, was but 7,180; and, finally, after deducting 
the new garrison of Chapultepec, with the killed 
and wounded of the two days, we took possession 
(September 14) of this great cupital with less than 
6,000 men! And I reassert, upon accumulated 
and unquestionable evidence, that, in not one of 
those conflicts, was this army opposed by fewer 
than three and a half times its numbers—in seve- 
ral of them by a yet greater excess. 





“TI recapitulate our losses since we arrived in 
the basin of Mexico: 

“ August 19, 20.—Killed, 137, including 14 offi- 
cers. Wounded, 877, including 62 officers. Miss- 
ing, (probably killed.) 38 rank and file. Total, 
1,052. . 

“September 8.—Killed, 116, including 9 offi- 
cers. Wounded, 665, including 49 officers. Miss- 
ing, 18 rank and file. ‘Total, 789. 

“ September 12, 13, 14,—Killed, 130, including 
10 officers. Wounded, 703, including 68 officers. 
Missing, 29 rank and file. Total, 862. 

“Grand total of losses, 2,705, including 383 
officers. 

“ On the other hand, this small force has beaten, 
on the same occasions, in view of their capital, 
the whole Mexican army, of (ut the beginning) 
thirdy-odd thousand men—posted, always, in 
chosen positions, behind entrenchments, or more 
formidable defences of nature and art; killed or 
wounded, of that number, more than 7,000 offi- 
cers and men ; taken 3,730 prisoners, one-seventh 
officers, including 13 generals, of whom 3 had 
been Presidents of this Republic ; captured more 
than 20 colors and standards, 75 picces of ord- 
nance, besides 57 wall pieces, 20,000 small arms, 
an immense quantity of shot, shells, powder, Xc. 

“OF that enemy, once so formidable in num- 
hers, appointments, artillery, &c., twenty-odd 
thousand have disbanded themselves in despair, 
leaving, as is known, not more than three frag- 
ments—the largest about 2,500—now wandering 
in different directions, without magazines or a 
inilitary chest, and living at free quarters upon 
their own people.” 

The allusion to exaggerated reports, &c., is 
certainly in bad taste. He might have corrected 
them, without betraying so much ill temper. 

LATER FROM MEXICO. 

By arrivals at New Orleans, the entrance of 
General Lane into Puebla, with 3,000 men, is re- 
ported. So says a despatch of Santa Anna. 

Major Gaines, Captains Clay, Heady, and 
Danley, Major Borland, Midshipman Rogers, and 
Kendall, of the Picayune, are coming home. 

Mr. Bankhead, the British Minister, arrived at 
Vera Cruz on the 30th ult. 

Atlixco has been taken possession of by the 
Americans. 


Santa Auna’s force has nearly all deserted. 

Captain Walker was killed at the affair of 
Huamantla, together with Captain Loyall, and 
eighteen mounted Georgians, 


One or two duels had taken place at Vera 
Cruz. 


“ The guerillas are on.the road between Quere- 
taro and the capital, and are plundering every 
traveller they meet. 

“ A letter dated the 12th ult., received at the 
capital from Queretaro, says Pena y Pena had 
just arrived, in company with a few deputies, 
making the total number in the capital about 50. 
it was thought, says the Star, endeavors would 
be made, at once, to organize a Government, 
which would settle the question of peace or war. 
If a quorum of Congress could be assembled, the 
first question which would be brought up would 
be the Presidency. Almonte was spoken of as 
the candidate of the Puros and some of the Mod- 
erados, and Olaguibel, Governor of the State of 
Mexico, as the candidate of the opposing parties. 
Nearly all the officers of the dispersed army were 
at Queretaro, and, it is said, found it hard to ob- 
tain subsistence. 

“The military force at Queretaro consisted of 
about 1,000 cavalry and infantry, with six pieces 
of artillery from Guadalajara, under the com- 
mand of General Heredia. ’ 

“The Star is assured by 8 Mexican that the 
cathedral of Guadalajara had been attacked by 
the party opposing the church. The Star thinks 
there is something important and ‘deep-rooted’ 
in this. . 

“The Star of the 16th says the assassination of 
American soldiers by the Mexicans had again 
commenced—Sergeant Sutlitfe, of the rifles, was 
killed the night before. A private of one of the 
infantry regiments was also killed the same night, 
and it was reported that two others were killed. 

“ Earthquakes. says the North American of the 
29th ult., are at the present time of very frequent 
occurrence in this beautiful country. A few days 
ago the village of Ocotla was totally destroyed. 
‘The Canton de la Burca has also suffered a se- 
vere shake, throwing down houscs and the tower 
of the principal church.” 





ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH STEAMER NEW 
YORK. : 


The French steam packet New York put into 
Newport on Friday morning, bound to New York, 
short of coal, not having more than one ton when 
she came to anchor in that harbor. 

She sailed the same day from Havre that the 
Washington did from Southampton, and of course 
brings no later English news, but later dates from 
France. 

We do not find much of interest, beyond what 
relates to Italy and Switzerland. - 

The pressure upon the money market in Paris 
exhibited nothing like the severity that existed 








supplied with all necessaries. 


The Government had seized Le National news- | 


paper at Paris, though on what ground is wot ap- 
parent. 
ITALY. 

Pope Pius IX has promulgated a decree estab- 
lishing a Council of State, agreeable to the design 
expressed by the Pope in his famous circular of 
April the 19th. He declares such a Council to 
have been in former times the glory of the States 
of the Holy See; and that when the Pontifical 
Government is enriched by such an institution, 
and has the aid of those honored with the suffrages 
of the provinces, the public administration will be 
more vigorously executed, and give to the Gov- 
ernment the practical character which his Holi- 
ness desires it should have. 

In Tuscany, the punishment of death had been 
abolished by proclamation of the Grand Duke. 

The accounts respecting the negotiations with 
Austria do not appear so favorably as by former 
advices. It is said, that by addressing himself di- 
rectly to the Eniperor of Austria, the Pope has 
retarded rather than advanced negotiation. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The Swiss Diet met at Berne on the 18th of 
October, to discuss the means of carrying into ex- 
ecution the vote of the Diet on the 20th of July. 
A conciliatory spirit was shown by all parties. 

Supplies of cannon, muskets, and ammunition, 
furnished by the French Government, are pour- 
ing into the Cantons of the Jesuit League, or 
“Sonderbund.” The Protestant Cantons are all 
flying to arms, and late accounts say hostilities 
had commenced between the two armies. 

A rumor of hostilities having already commenc- 
ed on the banks of Lake Neutchatel was current, 
but not believed. 


NEW JERSEY ELECTION, 





According to the New York Tribune, the re- 
sult of the New Jersey election foots up as fol- 
lows : 

1847. 1846. 
Wright, W. Haines, D. Stratton, W. Thompson, D. 

32,251 34,765 37,949 36,599 
Majority for Haines, 2,514; for Stratton, 1,359. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





The aggregate vote for Governor in Massachu- 
setts, in all the towns except five small towns, is 
as follows : 
nen 53,518 ; Cushing, 39,257; others, 

“ Briggs over Cushing, 14,261. 

“ Briggs’s clear majority, 2,205! 

“ Majority in the State agaist Cushing, 25,606.” 

The Democratic popular vote has increased 
since last year. 
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FREMONT’S TRIAL, 


The trial of Col. Fremont is still in progress. 

General Kearny has been under examination 
nearly two weeks. 

The testimony and documents published con- 
firms what we never doubted, the assumption that 
one of the objects of the war was, the possession 
of California. 


CoOL. 
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ANOTHER, 





“The result is a proof of the value of the la- 
bors of American theology and of the third polit- 
ical party. Of a theology in full communion 
with the reverend men-stealers of the South, and 
of a party who supported for Vice President a 
man (the late Mr. Morris) opposed to the repeal 
of the black laws of Ohio, which showed no earnest 
opposition to the annexation of ‘Texas, and which 
now goes for the larceny of the whole of Mexico, 
by piecemeal.”— Liberator. Q. 

We knew Mr. Morris personally many years, 
better far than Q. or any of his informers; and 
we know that he was in favor of the repeal of the 
black laws of Ohio. And so Q. asserted that the 
Cleveland Plaindealer, (a long established, tho- 
roughgoing Democratic paper,) was “a ‘Third 
Party paper.” The readers of the Liberator 
who are subscribers to the Era, will learn what 
credit to attach to the statements of that person. 

For the National Era 
THE NATIONAL ADDRESS, 





Dr. Baitey: When the “ Address to the Peo- 
ple of the United States” was published by the 
* Southern and Western Liberty Convention,’ 
held at Cincinnati, iu 1845,1 feit that it was a 
document of great merit, and that its wide cireu- 
lation would do mnuch good to our cuuse. Accord- 
ingly, after preparing what 1 thought would add 
to its interest und effect, a series of statistical 
notes as proofs of its assertions, [ had it stereo- 
typed at wy own expense, that it might be sold at 
the  ‘ cost of printing and paper—£10 a thou- 
sand. : 

About 18,000 have now been sold, but before 
the next election 200,000 at least ought to be dis- 
tributed by Liberty men everywhere. Will they 
not doit? Can they have a better or a cheaper 
document ?—a pamphlet of sixteen large octavo 
pages, double columns, for one cent! 

Urders for it, at $10 a thousand, or for a hun- 
dred ar THE SAME Rats, enclosing the money, may 
be addressed to me, personally, at this city, and 
they will be promptly attended to. 

‘his address is as good now as it was when first 
published, and will continue to be good as longus 
slavery exists—and after. ‘There is nothing loca! 
in its character, but it is as well calculated ior the 
latitute of Kentucky as of Maine. It is truly 
NATIONAL. Again, | ask, will not efforts be made 
to give it a wide circulation before the full of 
1845? 

All orders should state particularly by what 
mode of conveyance they may be sent. 

C. D. CLevELanp. 

Philadelphia, November 9, 1847. 





For the National Era. 

RUGGLESS WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENY, 

Mr. Epiror: My object in requesting you to 
inseri in your columns the foilowiug statement is 
wwoivld: 1. ‘The cure performed is remarkable. 
The Rev. P. Williston is a highly respectabie 
Congregutivnal minister, and has been known to 
me ior wu long period. 1 saw him at the establish- 
ment, and just confess that, considering his ad- 
vanced age and the condition of his limb, it 
uppeared very doubtful whether he would de- 
rive the benefit bis experienced and sanguine 
physician expected. 2. Dr. Ruggics, now one of 
the most skiliul practitioners in his june, is a man 
of color, a native American, though of unaduite- 
rated ebony hue. He is at the head of the estab- 
lishment, With assistants, male and female, ail 
white, 1 believe. Ie is popular and successful, 
and deservedly esteemed. ky. 

From the Chronotype. 

Hypropatny.—We have heretofore called the 
attention of our readers to the Water Cure Estab- 
lishment of Dr. Ruggles, in Northampton, and take 
pleasure in copying, from the Hampshire Herald, 
the following very remarkable testimony to his 
skill and success. The Doctor, as our readers al- 
ready know, is blind. He was not regularly edu- 
cated to the profession, but is a man of native good 
sense, and a strong, inquiring mind. By the ac- 
tivity of his mind his eyesight became impaired, 
and in his efforts to reclaim it, having suffered 
much of many physicians, he became totally blind. 
Yet he availed himself ot this greatest of earthly 
losses to acquire a medical education, both new in 
its mode and wonderful in its results. He em- 
ploys that delicacy of touch, which it is well 
known the intelligent blind always acquire, to 
judge of the electrical state of the skin, and upon 
the knowledge which this gives him of the acuon 
and obstructions of the vital functions, he proceeds 
in his water treatment. Whatever may be thought 
of this theory, on which Dr. Ruggles builds his 
practice, nothing can be more certain than his re- 
markable success. Some cases he rejects at once 
as hopeless; but when he undertakes a cure, he 
rarely fails to astonish and gratify the patient. 
The writer of the following letter, Rev. Payson 
Williston, is the father of Hon. Samuel Williston, 
of East Hampton, and J. P. Williston, Esq., ot 
Northampton, well known in the annals of Mas- 
sachusetts liberality. We are informed that Dr. 
Ruggles has prescribed for upwards of 150 per- 
sons the past year, who have consulted him with 
regard to their cases, independent of those con- 
nected with his Cure. e 

“ Mr. Ruceres’s Water Cure—Having ex- 
perienced substantial benefit from the Cold Wa- 
ter system, as practiced at the N orthampton Wa- 
ter Cure, by Dr. David Ruggles, and believing 
that it may be interesting to others who may be 
aftlicted, | have thought it due to the cause to re- 
quest that you would favor me with a place in 
your paper, to make a brief statement of my case. 
1 am 54 years of age, and, with the exception of a 
lameness in my right leg, which was caused by an 
injury about forty years ago, I have enjoyed a 
greater degree of health than has falien to the lot 
of most men. For seven years after this injury 
I was obliged to use two crutches, but by degrees 
my lameness decreased, so that | was finally ena- 
bled, with the aid of one staff, to walk comforta- 
bly a mile or two at a time. Abouttwo years ago, 
however, wibow ae apparent cause, other than 
the infirmities of increasin my leg again 
troubled me. It became South indleaped pr el. 
len, and at times painful. Exercise aggravated 


until I was almost confined to my house, and my 
leg, in addition to the swelling and inflammation 

assumed a dark purplish color from the knee to 
the aukie; the skin was almost dead, and it, ap- 
peared on the poist of breaking out into a run- 
ring sore, and I was instructed by my physicians 
to use palliatives, as it was believed nothing fur- 
ther could be done than to render me comforta- 
ble. These bad symptoms began to make their 
nuppearance above the knee, and assuined a inore 
serious aspect, affecting my general health and 
appetite. In this condition, | was persuaded to 
consult Dr. Ruggies, in relation to the adapted ness 
of the Water Cure in my case. After a careful 
examination of my limb and the attending symp- 
toms, by his peculiar method, he expressed his 
belief that water would relieve me. I immediate- 
ly placed myself under his care, and in less than 
eight weeks was entirely relieved of all pain and 
inflammation, and every other bad symptom, and 
was able to walk comfortably from three to four 
miles daily, with no other aid than one staff, as 
formerly. It is now about two months since [ left 
the Cure, and [ am still improving in strength 
and general health, so that I have within the past 
week walked two miles at one time. 

“Payson WILLISTON, 
“ Easthampton, Oct. 25, 1847.” 
From the National Whig. 
Louisvitue, Ky., Nov. 16—2 P. M. 

We have news from Santa Fe to the 17th of 
September. 

At a fandango, on the 15th of September, a dif- 
ficulty occurred, between a Mr. Bolt and a private 
in Captain Garnel’s company. The former was 
shot dead. 

The health of the troops was good. 

The inhabitants were becoming reconciled to, 
and pleased with, our Government. 

The Indians at Taos were committing murders 
and robberies. 

Santa Fe is thriving. 

The discipline of our troops had been restored. 

No American soldiers were either at Chihua- 
hua or El Passo. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


COLUMBUS COKR ESPONDENCE, 








Co.umaBus, O., Nov. 11, 1847. 

My Dear Sir: The Circuit Court of the Unit- 
ed States is in session at this place, and there is, 
as usual, a gathering of lawyers, suitors, witness- 
es, and spectators. Besides these, there are a few 
editors and politicians, who come together to feel 
the pulse of their unfortunate patient, the public. 
Among the most conspicuous personages are, the 
eminent Circuit Judge McLean, Mr. ex-Sccreta- 
ry Ewine, and Mr. Senator Corwin, 

There are some interesting cases for trial, of 
which the one which excites most interest is that 
of Peter Driskell, a slaveholder, of Mason county, 
Kentucky, against Francis D. Parish, whom you 
know as a prominent lawyer and a zealous friend 
of liberty, in the Northern part of this State. 
Parish is charged with harboring and concealing 
certain fugitive slaves of Driske}l, and with un- 
lawfully obstructing their arrest. Messrs. Henry 
Stanbery and James H. Thompson appear for 
Driskell. The defence will be conducted by 
Messrs. S. P. Chase and John W. Andrews, with 


whom, probably, will be associated Mr. Senator 
Corwin. 


Among the questions which may be presented, 
is one in relation to the admissibility of testimo- 
ny. The deposition of one of the alleged fugitive 
servants, who now lives in Canada, has been taken 
in behalf of the defendant, and may be offered. If 
so, these questions will arise: “Is color a test of 
competency as a witness in the Circuit Court of 
the United States sitting in Ohio? If the State 
law which excludes blacks and mulattoes from the 
witness box can be at alla rule of evidence in 
the Circuit Court, is that law constitutional ?” 

Driskell hus also brought suits against defend- 
ants residing in Brown county, on the Ohio river, 
for harboring and obstruction, as well as xgainst 
Parish, residing on the lake, and it is somewhat 
curious that a principal witness relied on by him 
in the river cases is a colored person. 

I intend, if 1 can, to furnish you some account 
of the trial and results of the lake cases. ‘I'he 
river cases have been continued until the next 
November term, a year hence. 

There is a good deal of speculation afloat in 
politics. 1 do not think that Mr. Corwin’s friends 
have any serious expectations that he will be the 
Whig nominee. Judge McLean’s friends are 


Consistently with his judicial opinions, Judge 
McLean must occupy strong ground against the 
extension of slavery. This is a clear inference 
from the opinions expressed by him from the 
Bench in the Mississippi and other cases. His 
view is understood to be this: Slavery being w lo- 
cal and municipal institution, incapable of being 
established or continued without the sanction o1 
positive law, and the Government of the United 
States being incompetent, for want of constitu- 
tional power, to make uny law establishing or 
sanctioning the system, it follows that slavery 
cannot constitutionally be introduced into any 
territory of the United States where it dees not 
exist at the time or acquisition, either by the Gov- 
ernment directly, or by the ‘Territorial Legisla- 
ture, With the sanction of the Government; und 
that a resolution of Congress declaring this rule 
is all that is needed to secure the new territory 
against its introduction. In other words, ihe 
Wilmot Proviso, so tar as new territory ulready 
free is concerned, is w the Constitution, und Cconse- 
quently Law from the moment of acquisition ; and 
the only eifect of a resolution of Congress attirui- 
ing the principle, is to declare that law. 

‘his View, 1n my judgment, is at once most im- 
portant and sound. Itis the same as that recent- 
ly advanced by some Southern writers, and is 
more conciliatory than ua positive enactment, re- 
garding the Constitution as neutral on the ques- 
tion, it does not go so far as it might, | think, 
and still remain incontrovertible. 1t seems to me 
clear, beyond a reasonable doubi, that slavery 
never had and never could have a coustitutivual 
existence in any territory of the United States or 
in any place under the exclusive jurisdiction vi 
the General Government. Still, however, the po- 
sition sanctioned by Judge McLean is exceeding- 
ly important, as it erects an impassable barrier to 
the further extension of slavery on the American 
continent, and presents a platiorm on which ail 
the opponents of such extension can stand to- 
gether. And, this position once gained, the ad- 
vance to other and higher ones will be compara- 
tively easy. 

In company with a number of gentlemen, | 
visited the Lunatic Asylum to-day. It has been 
greatly enlarged, and now covers a vast area. It 
contains three hundred and thirty patients, all 
Ohioans, and there are numerous applications for 
admission Which cannot be granted. During the 
last year, one hundred and eighty patients have 
been admitted, of whom ninety—tforty-five males 
and forty-five temales—have been dismissed cur- 
ed. I saw an old acquaintance, who did not rec- 
ognise me, and was recognised by one young 
man whose father I have otten met, though l never 
knew the young man himself. He claimed toown 
the whole property, and complained piteously of 
imprisonment on his own premises. One was a 
Bishop, and the kind superintendent had humor- 
ed his delusion by furnishing him with a sct o1 
steps on which he could mount and deliver his ex- 
hortations. Another had discovered the centre 
of the earth on a certain farm in Washington 
county, Pennsylvania. Another announced him. 
self as “‘ Tecumseh, the last of the Miamis.” He 
could talk Indian, but his Indian was Dutch. It 
was sad to notice the infinite variety of insane de- 
lusions—the strange disorder of the wrecks of 
mind. But it was consoling to know that every 
comfort was provided for them that intelligent 
humanity could prepare; that their lot was alle- 
viated so far as alleviation was possible. God 
bless our noble State! She has cared for the poor 
and the suffering, the dumb, the deaf, the blind, 
the insane. Let her go on as she has begun. Let 
her not cease to devise liberal things. Let her 
be just and generous to the peeled and oppressed 
blacks. Let her open wide the gates of know- 
ledge to her whole population; and, renowned as 
she already is for faith in engagements, liberality 
in improvements, and humanity to her ufilicted 
ones, her glory will brighten with a splendor of 
which she has now but fuint conceptions. 

As we came out of the last ward, some one re- 
marked that one of our party was missing. He 
had taken another way to the reception room of 
visiters, but the circumstance gave occasion to the 
excellent superintendent, Dr. Awl, whose services 
and labors deserve the highest eulogy, to relate 
the following anecdote: cand 

Some time ago, a party, composed principally of 
members of the Legislature, visited the Asylum. 
As they passed through the building, one of them 
a new member, lingered in one of the wards, an 
was actually shut in. His companions had passed 
on and were out of sight, when he came to the 
door, and found it locked. He was alone with the 
insane! Luckily, they were not violent lunatics ; 
but he did not know it, and was in great haste to 
get out. He pulled at the door, and thumped and 
called. The lunatics gathered round him, and 
told him to be patient—they were all in the same 
situation—none of them could get out! “ But I’m 





all these bad symptoms; and though I obtained 
the advice of various physicians, eminent in their 





in London, and everything was having a more fa- 
vorable aspect. 


profession, their appliances proved useless, and 
some of them injurious. My limb grew worse, 


a ber of the Legislature, and they’ve gone off 
and left me in here,” shouted the unfortunate law 
maker. “So am I,” replied one of the insane, 





comfortingly, “and they served me just so.” Hap- 





pily, Dr. Awl heard the clatter, una released the 
poor man. Otherwise, so frightened was he that 
another lunatic might have been addeg “A she 
number of inmates, without the usual formalities 
ofadmission. Yours, truly, Makcenis, 


BALTIMORE CORRESPONDENCE, 








Another Petition for Freedom, and a Verdict for the 


ne : ees 
v rongéed—Non-agreement and Vinal Discharge ef 


the Jury in the Conspiracy Cuse—Novel Aspwets 


: 3 
of the Case—Aniual Meeine of the Mercantile 
Lilwary Association — Proceedings on the Occa- 
sion. 


' Bautimorr, November 15, 1847. 
_ To the Editor of the National Era: 

Itis my pleasure to report the success of another 
petition for freedom, which occupied several d LYS, 
before Baltimore County Court. The petitioners 
were a mulatto woman and three children. who 
had been liberated by the will of Robert R. Rich- 
ardson, jun., but were denied the precions boon 
thus bequeathed to them, “on the ground that 
they were not the property of the testator, but 
only in his possession at the time of his death. 
Abie counsel were retained on both sides, Messrs. 
Addison and Steele appearing for the petitioners, 
and Messrs. Stewart and Norris for the claimants. 
The various points of law, 2s to what constitutes 
the ownership of slaves, were warmly contested, 
and some of the witnesses, particularly those tes- 
tifying on the side of freedom, were subjected to 
unusually searching cross-examinations. ‘The 
jury had the case under advisement a considera- 
ble space of time—quite sufficient to show that 
there was difficulty experienced by some of their 
winds—but justice finally trimmphed. The re- 
sult is the more worthy of notice from the fact 
that several of the jurymen were themselves slave- 
holders. 

It is gratifying to observe a growing disposition 
to do justice to the claimants of freedom, on the 
part of the judges of both our courts, as well as 
jurymen generally. i do not now recollect a sin- 
gle case, within the last two or three years, that 
has resulted adversely to the wronged, where 
there was anything like a legal basis tor their 
claim, and suitable efforts were made to substan- 
tiate the same. ‘This should be hailed asa cheer- 
ing sign of progress, showing, us it does, that sla- 
very 1s losing its hold upon the general heart aud 
mind of Maryland! : 

The case of William S. Birch, on the charge 
of “conspiracy with Richard J. ‘furner, to de- 
fraud the Mechunics’ Bank of Baltimore,” after 
being very ably argued by George K. Richardson, 
for the State, and Charles H. Pitts and William 
Ii. Schley, for the accused, was given to the jury 
several days ago—sooner than was anticipated— 
and after repeated fruitless attempts to come to a 
verdict, they reported accordingly on Saturday 
morning, and were discharged. ‘Lhereupon, the 
Attorney General gave notice that he would pro- 
ceed forthwith to empannel a new jury, aud press 
the case to a regular issue, in case of the inavility 
of the new jury to agree, and perhaps to usk for 
a change of venue tu one of the Guunties! This 
case has created an excited interest, which this 





nore sanguine, and, perhaps, with better reason. 


new turn will be calculated only to widen and 
deepen. There is a peculiarity in this trial, 
which renders its issue one of extra importance. 
The charge of * conspiracy,” as the very word 
signifies, fulls to the ground, in the event of either 
birch or Turner being acquitted. Should Birch 
be convicted by the new jury, ‘Turner will be tried 
in like manner ; but, should he be acquitted, there 
will be no trial whatever of ‘'urner. ‘Thus a sort 
of double interest is imparted to the investiga- 
tion. 

‘The annual meeting of the Mercantile Library 
Association took place on Thursday evening last. 
The attendance was quite fair, bat there was an 
evident lack of that enthusiasm which character- 
ized the carlier meetings of this noble institution. 
The report of the retiring President, Charles 
Bradenbaugh, was a very business-iike document 
it gave a very encouraging view of the present 
condition and future prospects of the Association, 
und concluded by assuring its friends that it has 
continued steadily to advance from the first mo- 
ment of its existence. lollowing the adoption of 
the report, there was passed, with great unaaim- 
ity, a resolution higuly complimentary to Mr. 
Bradenbaugh, and acknowledging the eminent 
services he has rendered the Association us its 
President, by re-election for the period of five 
years. Mr. BL. responded very brietly, but fer- 
vently and chastely. ‘he only further speaking 
during the evening consisted of an address by Dr. 
Dunbur, an honorury member. ‘This, | feel com- 
pelled to say, had better not been delivered. Its 
vauntings of “ the onward march of our free in- 
stitutions, while the mother country is tottering 
to her fall,” and its exultations over the spectacle 
of the Mexican war, which was referred to as an 
example of “the way in which freemen can sus- 
tain the flag of their country in an enemy’s land,” 
struck me as particularly inappropriate as part of 
a speech in Which the young geitiemen present 
were very properly reminded of how invch would 
be expected from them, as the future men of ac- 
tion, aud urged to prepare themselves for their 
responsibilities. Lf 1 know anything of the ten- 
deucy of this Association, it is directiy adverse to 
all such false notions of * national glory,” as the 
influence of true intellectual culture ever must 
be! J. ELS. 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


From the Georgetown Advocate, 





GzorGETOWN, b. C., November 16. 
Wholesale Prices Current for Country Produce. 
Flour, $5.75, at which holders are firm; cora meal, 68 a 65 
cents; rye, 70a 75 cents; whiie corn, 63 a 60 cents; yellow 
corn, 56 a GU cents; vais, struck measure, 3d cents; oats, 
heaped measure, 45 4 50 cents; wheat, best parcels, $1.20 to 
$il22. 





From the Alexandria Gazette. 
ALEXANDRIA, November 16. 
Prices of Produce from Wagons and Vessels. 
Maryland tobacco, $2 a $7; superfine flour, $5.50 « $5.62; 
family tluur, $6.50 a 37; red wheat, BLL a GFi22; white 


wheat, $1.25 w 1.30; rye, 75 a SU cents; white corn, 60 a Gd 
cents; yellow corn, 65 7U cents; vats, 35 a 38 cents; corn 
meal, Gv a 7U cents 5 rull butter, ld a 20 cents; firkin bucter, 


ida to cents ; pork, $6.25 a BO.LU; new bacun, $10.00 uw BIL; 
lard, 10 cents. 





From the Richmond Whig. 
Ricumonp, (Va.,) Novenber 15. 

Tobacco.— LitUle comiug tu market—icmand limited—sales 
at p2 a $6.50, and higher. 

f'iour.—Sales at v.75 2 So. 

W heat.— W nite wheat, $1.25; red do., $1.20; best quality 
inferior kinds are duii—the competition being Jinited—ab 
dv cents a SLL. 

Corn.—Uid, 70 cents ; new, none arriving, but would sell 
for 5U cents, 





PuHitave puia, November 16,2 P.M. 


Genesee flour rates aty6.06 1-4, and light sales, and How- 
ard street gues slowly at $6.31 I++. 

Prime white wheat, $1.40, but little doing; prime red 
wheat, $1.25 to B1.sl. ° 


b. WHEATON, JWholesule and Retuil Druggist, keeps 
© coustautly on hand a well-selected assortmenuc of drugs 
and medicines, chemicals, paints, oils, dye stulis, winduw 
glass and putty, large glass fur pictures, artists’ prepared 
colors, artists’ brushes, pencils, caayons, water colors, &c, 
Alou, a tew choice Groceries. 
Corner of Broad and High streets, Columbus, Ohio. 
ov. 18,—5t 





IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 
New Series of Reading Books, by Joshua Leavitt, au- 
thor of Leavitt’s Easy Lessous. 

OHN P. JEWEST & CO., 23 Cornhill, Boukseller’s Kow, 

Boston, have in course of publication one of the most val- 
uable and elegant series of Keuiers for Common Schools 
which have ever been oflered to the educators of youth. ‘They 
wiil be comprised in four Books, as foilows: 

The Primer or First Book, or Litile Lessons for Little 
Learners, containing 72 pages 18mo, elegantly ilustrated 
with numerous designs by Mallory, printed on new type and 
superior paper, and bound in full cloth, with gilt sides, mak- 
ing # serviceable, elegant, and attractive book fur a child. 

The Second Book, or Leavitt’s Kusy Lessons, is a work 
which has been sv universally approved by the best teachera 
in New England fur twenty years past, that no further rec- 
ommendation is needed. his is substantially the same 
work, with a new introduction. in its external appearance, 
however, it is very unlike its pred ors. ‘Lhe p ut edi- 
tion is printed from new type, ou superior paper, and is ele- 
gantly and substantially bound in embossed morocco, with 
cloth sides and gilt title, and is a volume of 180 pages i8mo. 

The Third Reader is of the same general character as the 
Easy Lessons, but more advanced, intended ior older schol- 
ars. ‘he sprightly aud attractive style and spirit of the 
Second Book runs through the Third. Great care has been 
taken, in the selection of pieces, to get such as are calculated 
tu interest the youthful mind, believing that it is next to im- 
possible to teach « child to read weil froma heavy, duil, 
prosy, uninteresting text book. ‘his volume is a l2mo of 
240 pages, printed and bound in the best manner. 

Tne Fourth Reader is intended for the higher classes in 
common schools, and contains pieees of a still higher charac- 
ter than those in the preceding books. The author has stu- 
diously avoided the imtroductiou into this vulame of extracts 
from eluborute essays, speeches, dissertations, &c., aud has 
aimed to meet the wants of the sciolur in Lhe school room. 
He has selected and arranged such pieces as he believes are 
calculated to arouse and inspirit a school, and make good 
readers; and has rejected many pieces of sterling character, 
and of great literary merit, deeming them altogether above 
the comprehension of the mass of scholars in our — 
schools. ‘This volume will be ready about the Ist Sqpenhee 

The attention of teachers and schoul committees os a 
ularly called to the eleguat and substantial vier S enitiiaes, 
ries of Readers, to the puper, printing, and binding, 180 

; A ic ublishers bave determin. 
to the very low price at which the p Sa ahaih be aaaib> 
ed to sell them. We hope for large se WELT & CO. 
fied with suall profits. JOHN P. salem. Mind, 

Sept. 23.—3mif eyes J a 
PFAOMAS BUTLER, J and Shoe Maker, may 8 
7 yee = Se tis ites, Ba 225 Pratt street, Baltimore, 
preoared to manufacture the cheapest and best = 3 la- 
dies or gentlemen. P' . 


>ERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, north 
ps mony nsyloania avenue, and neur the Railroad Depot, 
Prices to suit the times. April 29.—tf 














Washington City. 


HALL, No. 8 Eutaw street, opposite the Eutaw House 
J e Baltimore, is prepared to make Wood Cuts, Brands» 
Dies, Seals, Letters, &c. Drawings executed. April 29. 


Speers HOTEL—On strict ‘Temperance principles, No 























142 and 144 Broadway, New York ; b 
May 6.—tf yew "S, LELAND MOOKE, 


















































































































































































































































































